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Exhibitions. 


R Oo ¥ 2 ks AD EM YF 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 

WORKS by OLD Masten and DECEASED MASTERS of the 

BRITISH SCHOOL. Open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission 1s. 

Catalogue 6d. Season Ticket 5s. 





B A C H & C o., 
168, New Bond Street, W. 
EXHIBITION OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS by 
THE SOCIETY OF TWELVE. 


RTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
T STREET, W 
Will CLOSE FEBRUARY 12 





10to6. 18. (Students 6¢.). 


Situations Warant. 
RISH UNIVERSITIES ACT, 1908. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND 
(University College, Dublin). 
PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
The DUBLIN COMMISSION epee will, in MARCH NEXT, appoint 
PROF gi of ENGLISH LITERATURE in UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, D UBLIN, at the Stipend of 5001. a year. 
This Stipend is the full remuneration of the Office, no part of the 
Students’ Fees being payable to the Professor. 
—s duties of the Professorship, which includ 
Lecturin = giving other instruction to "Students during the 
University 
Taking part in the Examinations in the Faculties of Arts and 
Commerce in the University ; 
Acting as a Member of the Academic Council of the College, and 
of the aculties and the Board of Studies of the University (if 








— NORTH BRITISH ACADEMY 
RTS, Newcastle-o 
The SECOND. EXHIBITION of MEMBERS’ m WORKS at the 
CORPORATION ART GALLERIES, YORK, is NOW OPEN. 


da member of the latter body) 
are defined by the Statutes of the University and of the College of 
the 15th May last, copies of which can be procured from the Registrar 
se the College, or from the Teyprian of the Commissioners. 
he Professorship will be tenable for Seven Years from the day of 
m.. dissolution of t . Royal University, and its holder will he eligible 








Probident Institutions 


HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Invested Capital, 30,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
participate in the following advantages :— 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cet in the Country (Abbots —; Partie’. 
thire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coa and med 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 

SIXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 

ir wives or widows and young children. 

SEVENTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits i in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secre' Mr. GEORGE 
LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, KC. ne 











Edurational. 
OACHING FOR UNIVERSITIES, &c.— 


Rev. E. W. HUNTINGFORD, M.A., Jate Sixth Form Master, 
Shrewsbury School. I. MODS. and GREATS. Il. THEOL.—Tilstock 
yiarase, Whitchurch, Salop. Golf Links in Parish. Hunting with 

‘0 Packs. 


TALY.--5, LUNGO TEVERE MILVIO, ROME. 
—High-Class English PRIVATE:;SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS 
of the NOBILITY anu GENTRY resident in Rome and _ elsewhere: 
aily, M her § and Whole-Term Boarders. Six Resident Governesses, 
Three En; ngiieh Three Foreign. Whole Term Boarders, Fifty Guineas 
a Term. eekly Boarders 3/., and gy | Boarders 21. a week. 
= aL. Religious principles of the School are strictly Church of 
Child 





‘liven who may come to Rome with their Parents for a few 
weeks’ stay can be received for any part of a Term. Special arrange- 
ments can also be made for Children whose Parents are in India. 

For further particulars or inquiries of any kind please apply « either 
by letter or personally to Miss U'MOORE, at the above Ad 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress. —Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX 
(On the Board of encation s List of Efficient Secondary School 
after full inspection.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates 
Specially built Modern School Premises. Good Playing Field.—Head 
istress, Miss COMFORT. 











TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject 
a | wand book by one who cured himself after sufferin 

oehens co MMERING, ITs jag oie gO AnD REMINIS- 

= CES OF a MTAM {ERER post free —B. BEASLEY, Dept. C, 
Tarrangower, Willesten Lane, Brondesbury, N. vw 


PUcaTION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of Sucveesfai Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free 
of arg) ot on onl of requirements by GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
& SM School Agents (established 1833), 34 Bedford 

Street, Strand, W. o 








LBUCATION. 

Parents or Guar tione Gesiring accurate information a to 

the CHOICE o! OLS for BOYS or ‘or IRLS o1 
UTO RS in or or Abroa: 
are invited to call wrt ore send full detailed a to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, RING 
mai for more than thirty years mr been a i. a with the 
din 

pr m de free of pen is given = Mr. THRING, pie reg S as 

late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, V 








| oe app t by the Senate of the National University of 
relanc 
Applications, which —s* ee somnees by Pare ein and 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inlan 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZEUM is published 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 B sg a 


UB-EDITOR WANTED | for important 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. Must be well read, a good Writer, 

with a knowledge of | Sport, ting History, and Country Life 
—_ ic a c 

ee 1330. Willey ae Biren Fo ige and qualifications, write 

















Situations Wanted. 
AS_ PROOF READER.—Many years’ experi- 


Advertiser is able to undertake Techni 
Antiquarian, or otherwise, Modern Languages, and Tatin, oe 
or intermittent engagement. Home Work not objected to.—Address 
, 4, Arkwright Koad, Hampstead, N.W. 





three References, mus to the Secretary of 
before the 15th day of FEBRUARY E} 

he Representations of the Governing Body of University College, 
Dublin, will be invited in reference to the Candidates from whom 
applications shall have been received. 

'o communications, verbal or written, in reference to the appoint- 
ment are to be made to individual Members of the Commission. 

Dated this = oe of January, 1910 
BERT DONOVAN, Secretary to the issi 


Miscellaneous. 


E*: -DEPUTY Second Russian Duma is seeking 

oem ag te a as = wg Ae. Translator, ae 
iterar 0! —W 

eon iter ry. mmercial, or Technical.—Write 14, Bismarck 





National dandy Buildings, Earlsfort Terrace, Dublin. 





QGURREY COUINTY COUNCIL. 


EDUCATION ACTS, 1902-1909. 
COUNTY INSPECTOR OF EDUCATION, 

The SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite applications for 
the appointment of INSPECTO — “eeg EDUCATION in the County of 
Surrey, to date from APRIL 1 

The Salary will commence’ Sy ‘Soot. per annum, and will rise by 
increments of 25l. for each year of approved service to a maximum 
of 3001. 

Application must be made on the official Form, and be deliv 94 at 
the undermentioned Address not later than 10 a.m. of THURSDAY, 
grr 8 10, 1910. 

plicants must not be under 30 nor over 45 years of age, and must 
not Degree of some recognized University in the United Kingdom. 

Full particulars as to the duties and conditions of _ appointment, 
and official Form of Application, can Ly obtained fro: 

AMSAY Y NARES, Secretary. 
tion Office, Kingst pon-Tha: 








County Ed 





Ww ooL_wicH POLYTECHNIC. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of WOMAN 
EACHER in the SCHOOL OF ART, with special qualifications in 
Commencing Salary 1301. per 





Art Needlework and Embroidery. 
annum 

Further particulars and Forms of Aa. which must be 
returned not later than WEDNESDAY, February 16, may be obtained 
upon forwarding to THE PRINCIPAL a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope. 


Gt AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF 





BELFAST 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
The LIBRARY and TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 
invite —— for the position of CHIEF LECTURER in COM- 
ERC Commencing Salary 2501. per annum, increasing to 3001. per 
annum of the duties and conditions of 9 SE together 
with Form of Application, may be obtained by applying either 
versonally = a letter, at the Office of the Municipal Technical 
[nstitute, Be 
pon oh merge ~ the special Form provided for the purpose, must be 
lodged with = undersigned not later than 12 noon on TUESDAY, 
February 8, 
pene at Me should be accompanied by copies of three recent 
Testimonials (original Testimonials must not be sent). 


ill be held to disqualify a Candidate. 
a caacatis ee FRAS. C. FORTH, Principal. 





OUNTY OF LOND O ®R. 


The Laces COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 
appointm entas VISITING TEACHER of WOOD CARVING at the 
L.C.C. WESTMINSTER TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, VINCENT 
SQUARE, 8.W., for Two Attendances a Week, Salary 10s. 6d. an 
attendance of about gay Hours. 

lications should be made on Form _T.17, to be obtained from 
rae Epo CATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W. C., to whom they must be returned 
not later than 11 a.m. on FEB BRUARY 5, 1910, accompanied by copies 
of three Testimonials of recent date. All communications on the 
subject must be marked “T.L..” and a stampe <1 addressed foolscap 
envolope must be enclose sedi. Canvassing. res pein ow or indirectly, 
0 Uy a a ualification for employmen 
— : JOMME, Olerk of the cpm mony County Council. 
Education Offices, vi ictoria Embankment, W.C. 
January 26, 1910. 





— LIBRARY, MUSEUMS, AND FINE- 
ART GALLERIES BRIGHTON. 

A SENIOR ASSISTANT (Female) is REQUIRED in the 
LIBRARY. Candidates must possess at least Two of the Certificates 
of the Library Association, and have had practical experience of 
Library Work. Salary 25s., rising to 2l. per Week.—A pplications, 
with copies of not more than three recent Cr ai should be 


a not later than FEBRUA 
sent to the undersigned not later Tie ee ROBERTS, Director. 











RITER, with knowledge of the requirements 
rade, wishes to do LITERARY WORK f 

LISHER.—Provide Notes on New Books for the Sar cae ee 
Publishers’ own Lists, prepare Prospectuses, &c. —Apply Box 1662, 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, Be. ‘ 


To _PUBLISHERS AND AUTHORS. —High- 
class terary TRANSLATIONS from and into FREN 
GERMAN, and SPANISH by a Member of the Rechawe by 
who has contracts with leading Foreign Writers.—M. MACDONALD, 

29, Rue Salneuve, Paris. 


BDEXING BY EXPERT.—Also Soantiatiens 
rom French, German, Spanish, Press Co tions, &c.— il 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery potty EC. anne 


RANSLATIONS from FRENCH, GERMAN, 

ITALIAN and SPANISH. 58. per 1,000 words, Less for 
guentis. —W. T. CURTIS, M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, N. 
‘elephone 93 Hornsey. 











ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials. — A. 1062, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’'s 
puinsaminad Chancery Lane, E.C. 


0 A O R S&S. 


SERIALS AND SHORT STORIES WANTED; 
also Humorous Sketches. 


NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL 











Cype-Writers, Ke. 
YPE-WRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


- BY AN EXPERT. Articles, Stories, Novels, 8d. 1,000 words. 
Reduction over 50,000. Carbon Copies, 3d. 1,000 words. Other Rates 
and Specimens on application. Accuracy and prompt return 
teed. Testimonials from well-known Writers.—NORA DICKINSON, 
ie Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
... hogy (c ome Fiipes Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Lan es), Research, Revision, Translation, iw —THE 
CAMBRIDGE TYPE. WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE REET, 
ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). Telephone: a; City. 


Tw x 7 y " P 
\ ADELEINE KING, TYPIST.—AlIl kinds of 
a MSS. accurately TYPED, od. per 1,000 words. Carbon Copies, 3d. 
References to well-known Authors. Oxford Higher Local. ‘tel 

P.O. Richmond. —24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 


YPE- WRIT ING 6d. 1,000. 
dispatch guaranteed. — Miss CONNOR, 71, 
Streatham, 8.W. 


UTHORS’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. eferences to well 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Ky mberley | Road, Harrow. 





l. 1272 








Accuracy and 
Thrale Road, 











7 4 » a ee T ER. 
KINDLY NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Ss _ EF. M. 
10, MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 











~ Gatalogues. 


7 ‘ 4 
RCH.EZOLOGY, BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY, 
HERALDRY, FAMILY HISTORY. Collection of 1,650 Items. 
Just Ready, No. 317 of ‘The Library Supply Lists,’ post free from 
WILLIAM @EURGE'S SONS, The Book store, Bristol. 
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H. BUGCE & A SN DD 

° Second-Hand and New Ropes, 139, Knightsbridge, 

London, 8.W. Books Purchased. A large variety of Sé¢cond-Han 

Books always in stock. CATALOGUES post free on application. 

Scarce and Out-of-Print Books sought for and reported free of charge. 

, a Books (except those issued ata net price) supplied at 3d. in the 1s. 
discount. 





IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
aoe Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus. 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest ( ~~ tion offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 
Lt ES issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, po New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


ATALOGUE, No. 52.—Drawings of the Early 
English School—Engravings and Etchings, including many fine 
Prints after Turner—Turner’s Liber Studiorum—Constable’s English 
Landscape—Illustrated Books—Rare Items by John Ruskin. 
free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace Richmond, Surrey. 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
special feature of a. Special any saleable Books for others selected 
from ag woe lists. Special list of 2,000 Books | particularly want 
pene ree.—EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
rmingham, ~Bingleton’ 8 patch and Flemish Furniture, 428. for 11a. 
Burke's Peerage, 1908, 248., 1907, 218.; LR. Austen's Novels, 10 vols., 218. 





LEARANCE CATALOGUE OF SECOND. 

HAND BOOKS it free on application. Books in all Branches 

of Literature, Scarce Items, and First Editions at er below usual 

srices. Parcels sent on approval if desired. CATALOGUES issued 

onthly, and sent regularly to all parts of the AY orld.—Address 
J. BALDWIN, 14, Osborne Road, Leyton, Essex. 








Authors’ Agents. 


lYHE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 

Phe interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSs. pinees with Publishers. —Terme and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BU RGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 








Printers. 


HE ST. CATHERINE PRESS, Printers and 

Publishers of beautiful Books at a moderate ae Experts in 

the Production of Genealogical and Topographical Works, Pedigrees, 

&c.—For advice, Specimens. and ‘eens to THE MANAGER, 
8, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





PRINTING OF DISTINCTION.—FAMILY 
RECORDS. PEDIGREDS. MEMOIRS, &., PRINTED under 
Expert Supervision, and Searches made where MSS. are incomplete. 
Write for Estimates and all Particulars.—GERRARDS LTD. (The 
Westminster Press), at 4114, Harrow Road, London, W. Superintending 
Genealogical Expert, Mr. Perceval Lucas. 





THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
pre red to F BMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, 
‘oe CAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

e, 





Bookbinding. 


C & C. ih * IS 4d, 
. 5, SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
Sixteen years with Me. TT. J. Ae eee -Sanderson at the 
es bine 
ESTIMATES GIV EN’ FOR BINDING IN ALL STYLES. 





"Sales by Auction. 


In the Matter of the Chattels settled by the Will of John 
Dovaston, dated September 28, 1894. and in the Matter of 
the Settled Land Acts, 1882 to 1890. 

In the High Court of Justice, 1907, D360, 

Division—Mr. Justice Joyce. 
THE DOVASTON LIBRARY. 


sale of this valuable and important LIBRARY of the late JOHN 
DO — Esq., of The Nursery, West Felton, Shropshire, com- 


Chancery 


visi 
Ve Mant valuable Editions, Specimens of Baty Typography, County 
Histories, and Works in all Classes of Litera 
Hore, a fine Manuscript on Vellum, Fifteenth Century, a beauti- 
full executed Work in Red and Black, = illuminated Initials, — 
containing 26 Miniatures surrounded by. ela rate Borders in Colours 
Glossarium Eroticurm Lingue Latine, Lelandi Antiq 
Missal Romanum, 1596—Michael Drayton oe clnattton Fyton's Anti, 
uities of Shropshire, illustrated—Owen and Blakeway’s History of 
Lrewsbars—Olive’s History of Ludlow—Shaw’s Statfordshire—Dug- 
dale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire—Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire— 
ae ay! Plays and Poems of Wm. Shakespeare, illustrated—Dryden's 
Works, b Sir Walter Scott—Shirley’s Dramatic Works—Gifford’s 
Poetical Works—Geoftrey Chaucer's Works—Benjamin Jonson's Works 
ogarth’s Works—Cranmer’s English Byble, Black Letter—Drayton's 
Battaile of Agincourt—Gerard’s Herbal—Tusser’s Husbandry, Black 
Letter— arkineos’s Shestram Rotanicum—Purchas His Pilgrimes— 
Francis Bacon's Twoo Bookes, Clio and Euterpe or British Harmony— 





THE RADWAY GRANGE LIBRARY. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will ontL og AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.. on TUESD. AY, Marri 1, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the RADWAY GRA NGE LIBRARY — in consequence of the 
death of the Tenant for Life, the Rev. wes MILLER), comprising 
scarce and valuable Books, chiefly Historical and Topographical 
including an extensive Collection of Tracts and Pamphlets—scarce Old 
sage. Poetry, English and Foreign Classics Natural History—French 
Works—Heraldry—The Scots’ Settlement at Darien—Husbandry and 
Gardening —Costume—A mericana, &c.—Pepys’s Memoires on the State 
of the Royal Navy of England, First Edition—Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Comedies and Tragedies, First Edition—Parkinson’s 
Theatrum Botanicum—The Tatler, complete Set of the Original 
Numbers—Weever’s Ancient Funerall Monuments, First Edition— 
Sporting Books—Blome’s Gentleman's Recreation, Large Paper, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL ae AUCTION at their House, Mo. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand. HURSDAY, February 3, and Followin 
Day, at 1 Hy ps BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, 
including the ‘Pronect of A. G. GUILLEMARD, Esq. (deceased), of 
the Oriental Club, and of High Street, Eltham; the Property of a 
GENTLEMAN; a Collection of Books relating to Dorset, the Pro- 
perty of a JUDGE living Abroad, and other Properties, comprising 
rare Americana—Works relating to Mary Queen of Scots—Books on 
Natural History illustrated with Original Drawings by Theo. Johnson 
—Hutchins’s History of Dorset, Second Edition, Large Paper— 
Ackermann’s History of C: ‘ambridge—Brant’ 's Ship of Fooles, translated 
»y Barclay—Books on Cricket and other Sports—Baines’s Victoria 
‘alls—Alken's National Sports of Great Britain, 1921. and other finely 
llustrated Works—Chippendale’s Cabinet Maker's Directory, 1754— 
Mansion’s Costume of Officers of the British Army, 51 Coloured 
Plates—Standard Works of Modern Authors—important Foreign 
Publications, 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The Library of the Rev. J. DUNCAN CRAIG, D.D., deceased. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ~— by AUCTION’ at their House, No. 13, or: pon 
Street, Strand, mn WEDNESDAY, February 9, at 1 
precisely, the the LIBR KRY of vey and MANUSCRIPTS of the. “late 
DUNCAN CRAIG, D.D., of Duntreath, Glenagary, co. Dublin, 
yr med English and Foreign Works in Theology, ‘cclesiastical 
Antiquities, Archwology, &.— jibles 1 in various laoqen es (includin 
the rare Ferrara Bible of 1553)—Works on the Celti guage anc 
be Dialects—Books on America and Treland—Old Spanish Works 
—Illustrated Books, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Collection of Books, Pamphlets, and Tracts relating 
to the Early History of America. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, February 14, at 1 o'clock, precisely, 
SCARCE BOOKS A . printed in America, including « lars large number 
formerly in the LIBRARY of CHRISTO OPHE LL (“The 
Fighting Quaker” . Philadelphia, Pa.), comprising Works relating 
to Canada—the Indians and Indian Warfare—Quakers—Slavery—a 
long Series of Books with —_ Imprints and Early Im ote 
of Le my American Towns—Travel—Topography—Biography, 
craft, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts, the Library of thelate ROBERT 
HOVENDEN (by order of the Administrator). 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their ag 5 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
, February 7, and Three Following nome, at ten minutes 
es o'clock _ precise! Bes the valuable ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ENEALOGICAL, HERALDIC, and TOPOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY 
a by the late ROBERT HOVENDEN, Esq. F.S.A., of Heath- 
Croydon, cor ae Armorials—Genealogies— Heraldic MSS.— 
Count istories— na Sets of the Harleian Society's Visitations 
and Pedigrees—Set of Crisp's Privasely Printed Visitations and 
fey ag, ag Collection of Kentish Topography—Works relatin 
to the Histo: London and its Environs and to other Cities an 
Towns—Set o! Notes and Queries—and other Records and Publications 
of various Societies, &c. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

Bass the py KK of the Hovenden Library, on THURSDAY, 

Feb 10, a COLLECTION of AMERICANA, the Property of a 
GENTL SMAN colle in Paris. 


Books and Manuscripts, including the Library ef LADY 
O'BRIEN, removed from Bryanston Square. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AON. at their Galleries, 47, ey’ Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, February 24. and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock x precisely, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, tectadin the above 
LIBRARY, comprising well-bound Standard Works in all Branches 
of Literature—a small Library of Works on Natural Histor: —valuable 
| eas Editions—Books with Coloured Plates, Autographs, ngravings, 











Valuable and Standard Books—a Complete Set of Hansard’s 
arliamentary Debates, 678 vols, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Reems, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, Feb TANI 3, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, 
VALUABLE and STA DARD BOOKS, including a fine Set of the 
Acta eg by and F Best Edition, 63 vols. 
half-morocco, —Books relating to the Jesuits—the Writings of 
Sous -~y ich. Church Divines—Works meg to India and 
wing — Newmarch’s History of Prices (1793-1856), 7 vols.. 
other on Economics and Politics—a COMPLETE SET of 
HANSARDS PARLIA AMENTARY DEBATES, from the commence- 
ent to 1909, 678 vols.—Collections of Treaties by Martens, Cler 
Hertslet, and others—a small Collection of Books on Architecture an¢ 
Art, the Property of a LADY, including Works by Gotch, Belcher, 
Viollet-le-Duc, Ruskin, and others—Jowett’s Plato, Third Edition, 
5 vols.—the Historical Writings of Mommsen, Ranke, Lecky, and 
Brewer—Best Edition of Chesterfield’s Letters, 5 vols.—Horace Wal- 
pole’s Memoirs, Letters, &c., 24 vols.—a fine Set of J. H. Jesse's Works, 
30 vols. —Court ac? and iiests Editions of Standard Works, in 











Life in London and Lite in Paris, illustrated by Cr Izaak 
Walton's Compleat Angler—The Royall Game of Chesse Play—and 


many other important Works, comprised in the Library of about 3,260 
1 
bi: Vhich have been removed from the Nursery Library and will b 
SOLD by AUCTION at THE COUNTY MART, SHREWSBURY, ty 
M ®& HARRY WILLIAMS, 
OF THE FIRM OF MESSRS. 
HALL, WATERIDGE & OWEN, 
The person appointed by the said Judge, 
On FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1910. commencing at 11 o'clock 
punctually. 

May be viewed at the County Mart on WEDNESDAY and 
THURSDAY preceding day of Sale. 

Catalogues may be obtained from Messrs. HALL, WATERIDGE & 
OWEN, Auctioneers, High Street, Shrewsbury. 





e Property of a GENTLEMAN. 
To be viewed, por Catalogues had. 


By order of Sir GEORGE NEW NES, ‘Bart., 
Wildcroft, Putney Heath. 

Interesting Library of Books on Travel—Biographies—the Works of 
Dickens, Sir Walter Scott, Lytton, Kingsley, Thackeray, and other 
great Novelists ; also the Aldine Poets, in all over 1,000 volumes. 

AMPTON & SONS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION upon the Premises on TUESDAY NEXT (Feb. 1). 
Auction Offices : 2and 3, Cockspur Street, S.W., and High Street, 
Wimbledon. 


N.B.—The_ costly FURNITURE, PERSIAN CARPETS, and 
GENERAL EFFECTS will be SOLD on MONDAY NEXT (Jan. 31) 
and Three Following Days. 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODs 
BALES by AUCTION, at —. that pan My Ry RW aT 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, Jenuery 31, the REMAINING 
WORKS of E. J. GREGORY, R.A. P.R.L., deceas' 

On TUESDAY, February 1, “JAPANESE 
OBJECTS of ART of the late W. E. FFARINGTON, Esq.; and 
PORCELAIN and OBJECTS of ART from various sources. 

On WEDNESDAY, February 2, OBJECTS of 
VERTU from various sources. 

On THURSDAY, i, Chenery 3, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE of Sir J. A. JACOBY eceased, and others. 

On FRIDAY, February 4, PORCELAIN and 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE of ‘the late J. MARTIN, Esq.. the 
late Miss AGNES LAING, the late Sir J. A. JACOBY, and others, 
On SATURDAY, February 5, Ancient and 


Modern PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of 
J. A. JACOBY and others. a 











Magazines, Xr. 


B L A C K W 16) Oo »D 
For FEBRUARY contains 
A LUCID INTERVAL. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT : his Friends and Critics, 
AVIATION IN 1909. By T. F. FARMAN, 
FANCY FARM. Chaps. 4-6. By NEIL MUNRO. 
BETTY BARNES, THE COOK. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
THE LIGHTER SIDE OF MY OFFICIAL LIFE. 
By Sir ROBERT ANDERSON. K.C.B. 
**WHOSO SHEDDETH ——” By HILLSIDE. 
THE CEAN DHUB. By H. B. MONEY-COUTTS. 
MUTTRA AND ITS SPORT. 
By Col. T. A. ST. QUINTIN, 
MAN’S VOTE. 
By A WORKMAN. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :— 


History and Literature—The Evidence of the Poets— 
The Patriots of Old—Tennyson and the Victorian Age 
—Imperialism, Ancient and Modern—The English in 
India—The Elections—The- Prospects of Government. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


THE WORKING 





REVIEW. 
28. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH 


Monthly. FEBRUARY. 
MODERN POETRY. 
THREE SKETCHES ive a -- Anton Tchekoff. 
SNOW AND SAND... re ian .. Edward Thomas, 
GOOSE FAIR... ee ae se -. D. H. Lawrence. 
THE LOVE CHILD .. in - .. Richard Price. 


LONDON IN HOGARTH’S WORKS 
E. Beresford Chancellor. 


EVERY DAY BRINGS A SHIP Pv Ella d’Arcy. 
THE WIFE OF ALTAMONT. IIL. .. Violet Hunt. 
EDITORIAL: On the Objection to the Critical Attitude. 


And POLITICAL and SOCIAL ARTICLES by ARNOLD 
BENNETT, F. E. GREEN, 


THE DRAMA, REVIEWS, &c. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., 
11, Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 





HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., JANUARY 29, contains :— 
ABOUT STAINED GLASS. 
THE BLACKFRIARS SUBWAY. 
FERRO-CONCRETE CHIMNEYS (The Concrete Institute). 
HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING (Surveyors’ Institution). 
CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES: “THE ART OF 
BUILDING.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS :— 
LIVERPOOL COTTON EXCHANGE ; 
DESIGN FOR CORNWALL COUNTY COUNCIL OFFICES; 
ADDITIONS TO HOUSE, HIGH WYCOMBE; 
EXHIBITS AT THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 
At Office as above (4d. by post 44d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 





r YS 
AUNDY CELEBRATIONS 
MODERN. By CORNELIUS NICHOLLS. Reprinted from 

the Home Counties Magazine. Price 18. net ; post free, 18. 1id. 

The work is an attempt to bring together various records relating 
to the observance of Maundy Thursday and its attendant ceremonii 
from the earliest periods. 

London : Musical News Office, Wine Office Court, E.C. 


(Magazines, &c., continued on p. 138.) 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 
LIST. 
The Strength of England: 


A Politico-Economic History of Eugland from Saxon 
Times to the Reign of Charles the First. By J. W. 
WELSFORD, M.A. With an Introduction by W. 
CUNNINGHAM, D.D. F.B.A. Crown 8vo, 58. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


Wayside Wisdom. 4 Book tor 
Quiet People. By E. M. MARTIN. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


“ Quiet philosophic folk will find the volume a well-spring 
of many delights.” —Scotsman. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MY NEW 
CURATE,’ ‘LUKE DELMEGE,’ &c. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


2 
The Blindness of Dr.Gray. 
By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN. 6s. 

“The book is profoundly interesting....Dr. Gray himself 
is a figure to be remembered. We have seldom come across 
anything finer.”—Spectator. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
o 
Great Possessions. 


WILFRID WARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The book is a pure pleasure to read.”—Daily Graphic. 
“We must congratulate Mrs. Ward on having written a 
novel of singular interest.”—Morning Post. 


NEW THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Social Relationships in 


the Light of Christianity 
(The Hulsean Lectures for 1909-10). 


By W. EDWARD CHADWICK, D.D. B.Sc., Vicar 
of St. Giles, Northampton. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


Letters of John Mason 


Neale. _ selected and Edited by his DAUGH- 
TER. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


Old Testament History 


4 
and Literature. _ 3; tie rev. 
B. H. ALFORD, M.A., late Vicar of St. Luke’s, Nutford 
Place, W. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


History of the Society of 


Jesusin North America. 


By THOMAS HUGHES, of the same Society. Docu- 
ments. Vol. I. Part. II. Nos, 141-224 (1605-1838). 
Royal 8vo, 21s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 
The following are already published : 
TEXT. Vol. I.—From the First Colonization, 1580 till 
1645. With 3 Maps and 3 Facsimiles. 15s. net. 
DOCUMENTS. Vol. I. Part I. Nos. 1-140 (1605-1838). 
21s, net. 


THREE NEW LENT BOOKS. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


The Healthful Spirit. x; 


the Rev. HERBERT N. BATE, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Stephen’s, Hampstead. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 2d.) 


FROM THE INTRODUCTION, 
“This will be found to be a thoroughly sane and healthy 
book. It is healthy in tone, in teaching, and in inspiration.” 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
Rules and Instructions for 
a Holy Life, and Prayers 


2 4 
and Meditations. 8; rozzrr 
LEIGHTON, Archbishop of Glasgow. Selected and 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. JAMES 
DINWOODIE. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. net. (Inland postage 2d.) 


The Garden of God : Some 
Characteristics of the 
Spiritual Life, mainly 


from the Song of Songs. 


By the Rev. JESSE BRETT, L.Th., Chaplain of All 
Saints’ Hospital, Eastbourne. With Frontispiece after 
Design by Sir EDWARD BURNE JONES, Bart. 
Crown S8vo, 38. 6d. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 
*,* A Special List of Books for Lenten Reading 
will be sent on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


By Mrs. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Royal Society of London: Catalogue of Scientific Papers, 
1800=ig00. Subject Index: Vol. Il, Mechanics 


Arranged for a Committee of the Royal Society under the superintendence of HERBERT 
McLeop, LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the Catalogue, with the assistance of R. J. Datuas, M.A., 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


Royal 8vo “* Few better clues, if any, to the bewildering labyrinth of scientific literature 

buckram could be found anywhere than in the Royal Society’s Catalogue of Papers; and the 

progress of the subject-index to that catalogue must be matter of congratulation 

15s net among all sorts of inquirers interested to be precisely informed as to what has been 

half-pigskin accomplished in any particular line of scientific research...... This volume well con- 
2is net firms the promise of its predecessor.”—Scotsman 


The Cambridge History of English Literature: Vol. IV, Prose 
and Poetry, Sir Thomas North to Michael Drayton 
Edited by A. W. Warp, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse, and A. R. WaiEr, M.A. 


“The history of ideas as expressed in literature is like never-ending music, the 


Royal 8vo age-long symphony of the human mind....And when the literature is of our own 
buckram race, its history is the tale of our brothers in mind, our forerunners on the highway 

of national sentiment... .These reflections arise inevitably from the reading of the 

9s net most recent volume of this splendid work—splendid for its scholarship, its art, its 
half-morocco close sympathy with all its subjects....We make our compliments to Dr. Ward and 
15s net Mr. Waller, the editors of the History, and to their most able collaborators, They 


have produced a volume of delight.”—Observer 


The Cambridge Modern History: Vol. VI, The Eighteenth 


Century 


Planned by the late Lorp Actoy, LL.D. Edited by A. W. Warp, Litt.D., G. W. ProrHeEro, 
Litt.D. and Stantey Leatues, M.A. 


“A work so well founded as this is in strict and scientific historical learning 
does....much to enlarge and illuminate traditional doctrines concerning the often 
over-praised epoch to which it refers.... Much may be learned from the new light 
in which it presents the leading historical figures at a time when English ideas were 
more influential in European history than they had ever before been. The volume 
will have a hearty welcome from all classes of students as successfully carrying on 
upon its established lines an important and valuable history.”—Scotsman 


Scientific Papers: Vol. III, Figures of Equilibrium of 
Rotating Liquid and Geophysical Investigations 
By Sir George Howarp Darwin, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


The fifteen papers here collected treat of the figure and of the movements of an 
actual or an ideal planet or satellite, the subjects considered having a somewhat 
wider range than the title of the volume would seem to indicate. A chronological 
list of Sir George Darwin's Papers, corrected and extended up to the present time, 
is given, and at the end of the first paper is an appendix containing an independent 
investigation by Lord Kelvin of the subject under discussion. 


The Collected Mathematical Papers of James Joseph 
Sylvester: Vol. III, 1870-1883 
Edited by H. F. Baxer, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


The present volume deals very largely with the author’s enumerative method of 
obtaining the complete system of concomitants of a system of quantics, with the 
help of generating functions. It also includes his investigations on Chemistry and 
Algebra, the paper on Certain Ternary Cubic-Form Equations and the paper on 
Subinvariants and Perpetuants. In addition a reprint of his Commemoration-day 
address at the Johns Hopkins University in 1877 is given. 


Royal 8vo 
16s net 


Royal 8vo 
15s net 


Royal 8vo 
18s net 


The Constitution of the Later Roman Empire 
By J. B. Bury, Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


In this volume is printed the Creighton Memorial Lecture delivered by Professor 
Bury at University College, London, on the 12th November 1909, in which, after 
pointing out that the actual examples which history offers of this kind of govern- 
ment have not been the subject of a detailed comparative study, he deals with the 
Later Roman Empire as an example of absolute monarchy. Six pages of notes 
have been add 


Crown 8vo 
1s 6d net 


Systemization of the Russian Verb 
By Rev. W. H. Lowe, Rector of Brisley, Norfolk. 


The object of this book is to examine into the formation of the Russian verb 
with a view to laying down rules for determining three —. First, the Conjuga- 
tion ; secondly, the Aspect, that is the speaker’s mental point of view with regard 
to the completeness or incompleteness of the action, a difficulty peculiar to the verb 
of the Slavonic languages ; and, thirdly, the form or forms taken by the Imperative 
Mood. The author claims to have made it possible for the unaided student to 
decide for himself the Conjugation, Aspect and Imperative Mood of almost ary 
Russian verb he may meet with. 


Demy 8vo 
5s net 


English Literature for Schools 
A series of reading-books for the upper and middle forms of secondary schools. 


The following volumes, price 1s. each, will shortly be added to this series :— 
Narratives Selected from * Peaks, Passes and Glaciers,’ edited by George Wherry, M.A.; 


Feap 8vo Essays of Goldsmith, edited by J. H. Lobban, M.A. ; and Jane Austen’s ‘ Pride ard 
prices from Prejudice,’ edited by H. O’B. Boas. The volumes already published in the series 
Sa 't0 ia 48 are :—Selections from the Paston Letters ; Leigh Hunt, Selections in Prose and Verse ; 


Scott's Tales of a Grandfather ; Defoe’s Memoirs of a Cavalier; Captain John Smiti’s 
Travels ; Cobbett's Rural Rides; Hazhtt’s Characters of Shakespeare’s Fiays; ard 
Selections from Addison's ‘ Spectator.’ 


London, Fetter Lane: Campripce University Press: C. F. Clay, Manager 
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Macmillan's New Book. HARPER’S 





THE POET LAUREATE. 
The Bridling of Pegasus. 


Prose Papers on Poetry. By Alfred Austin, 
Poet Laureate. 8vo, 75. 6d. net. 
VOL. VI. JUST PUBLISHED, 
History of English Poetry. 
By William John Courthope, C.B. M.A. D. Litt. 
LL.D. Vol. VI. The Romantic Movement in 
English Poetry ; Effects of the French Revolu- 
tion. 8vo, 10s. net. 


* * Previously published: Vols. 1.-V., 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Time’s Laughingstocks and other 


Verses. By Thomas 
45. 6d. net. 


A Project of Empire. 
A Critical Study of the Economics of Imperialism, 
with Special Reference to the Ideas of Adam 
Smith. By J. Shield Nicholson, M.A. D.Sc., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Edinburgh. 8vo, 75. 6d. net. 

Spectator. —‘* This brilliant book...... we commend 
these remarkable pages to any one who is seriously 
interested in the future of his country...... a book 
which should give its readers as ‘ furiously to think’ 
as any political treatise of our generation. 


The Working Faith of the Social 
Reformer and other Essays. 


3y Henry Jones, LL.D. D.Litt., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 


8vo, 75. 6d. net. ’ 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus on 


Literary Composition. Being the 
Greek Text of the ‘ De Compositione Verborum.’ 
Edited, with Introduction, Translation, Notes, 
Glossary, and Appendices, by Prof. W. Rhys 
Roberts, Litt.D. 8vo, ros. net. 

[Classi 


105. net each. 


Hardy. Crown 8vo, 





cal Library. 
Physical Science in the Time of 


Nero. Seing a Translation of the ‘ Qustiones 
Naturales’ of Seneca. By John Clarke, M.A. 
With Notes on the Treatise by Sir Archibald 
Geikie, K.C.B. D.C.L., &c. 8vo, ros. net. 


The Law and the Prophets; or, 
the Revelation of Jehovah in Hebrew History 
fromthe Earliest Times tothe Capture of Jerusalem 
by Titus. Being the work entitled ‘ Jéhovah,’ 
by Prof. Westphal of Montauban. Translated 
and Adapted by Clement du Pontet, M.A. 
With a Foreword by the Bishop of Winchester. 
8vo, 85. 6d. net. 


The People’s “Law ; or, Popular Partici- 
pation in Law- Making hom Ancient Folk-Moot 
to Modern Referendum. By Charles S. Lobin- 
gier, Ph.D. 8vo, 17s. net. 











The Evolution of Worlds. 

By Percival Lowell, A.B. LL.D., Author of 
* Mars and its Canals,’ ‘ Mars as the Abode of 
Life,’ &e. Illustrated. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A NEW SERIES.—SCIENCE MONOGRAPHS. 
Crystalline Structure and 


Chemical Constitution. By A. E. H. 
Tutton, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S. A.R.C.Se. Svo, 
55. net. 





The Promise of American Life. | 


By Herbert Croly. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





Labrador, the Country and the | 
People. By Wilfrid T. Grenfell, C.M.G. | 
M.R.C.S. M.D., and others. Illustrated. 


Extra crown 8vo, Ios. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., London. 





FOR FEBRUARY. 
AN OLD CIRCLE. 


Portraits, &c. 


FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 


LANDSCAPE IN MUSIC. 


LAWRENCE GILMAN. 


AN ETHNOLOGIST 
IN THE ARCTIC. 


VILHJALMR STEFANSSON, 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. 
By Prof. J. B. WATSON. 


60 Illustrations and 7 Complete Stories, 
Gc., by 


M. E. WILKINS, 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN, &c. 


A NEW SERIAL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


. The Inner Shrine.’ 


HARPER'S ts 
LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
LATEST ISSUES. 


CRETE THE FORERUNNER 
OF GREECE. 


Maps, &c. By C. H. and H. BOYD HAWES. 
‘*Enables the intelligent reader to gain a 
comprehensive idea of this ‘ Greece beyond Greece’ 
brought to light on Cretan soil.” 
Dr. ARTHUR Evans. 


ROMAN LAW IN MEDIZAVAL 
EUROPE. 
By Prof. PAUL VINOGRADOFF. 
‘* This brilliant book is worthy of a place beside 
Maine’s ‘ Ancient Law.’ ”—Glasgow Herald. 
DIAMONDS. 
Illustrated. By Sir WILLIAM CROOKES. 


** Based on personal observation and researches.” 
Times. 


Per vol. : 





THE 
VALOUR OF IGNORANCE. 


By General HOMER LEA. 


Maps, &c. Demy 8vo, 73. 6d. net. 


‘** Shows how surely the hour of desolation will 
strike for a nation whose wealth and luxury stand 
in inverse ratio to its military strength.” — Times. 

‘** All that General Lea says applies to Great 
Britain.” —Daily Mail. 

**Set forth with extraordinary minuteness, and 
is quite convincing.” —Spectator. 


HARPER & BROS., 
45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 





Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 


LTD, 


—@—— 


THE HOME COMING. An Idyll. 
4 — ECCLES. Crown &vo, cloth, 


STUDENT'S EDITION OE 


THE ODES OF HORACE. 
Books I. to III. By E. R. GARNSEY, 
Author of Sn on Horace,’ &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; paper, 5s. net. 


THE GROWTH OF NATIONS. 
aw ar ROSE SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
. 6d. 


SOLUTION OF THE 
UNIVERSE'S RIDDLE. 


By JACQUES COHEN. Crown 8vo, paper 
boards, ls. net. 


KANT’S PHILOSOPHY AS 
RECTIFIED BY SCHOPENHAUER. 


By M. KELLY, M.A. M.D., late Major 
R.A.M.C. Crown 870, cloth, 2s. ’ 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF 


LATIN QUOTATIONS. 
By T. B. HARBOTTLE, and Col. P. H. 
DALBIAC. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d. net. 


DRAMA BY EDWARD CARPENTER. 
THE PROMISED LAND. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


REMEDIAL GYMNASTICS 
FOR HEART AFFECTIONS, 


AS USED AT BAD NAUHEIM. 
Translated by JOHN GEORGE GARSON, 
M.D.Edin. M.B. With 51 Full-Page Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. Rwvoyal 8vo, cloth 
58. net. 


THE HUMAN RACE. 
Past, Present, and Probable Future. 
By JAMES SAMUELSON, B.L., Author of 
oumania,’ ‘ Bulgaria,’ ‘India: Past and 
Present,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. 


FIRST WELSH READER 
AND WRITER. 


By Prof. ANWYL, M.A., and the Rev. H. M. 
JONES, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6. 


DUTCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. 


Based on the Principles and Le ag of 
the Grammatical Society. J. ENDEN- 
DIJK, Dutch Master in St. p Poth College, 
Grahamstown. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





READY SHORTLY, very important Work by 
Dr. ALBERT CHURCHWARD, M.D. M.R.C.P. 
M.R.C.S. F.G.S. &c., Author of ‘The Origin 
and Antiquity of Freemasonry,’ &c. 

THE SIGNS AND SYMBOLS 

OF PRIMORDIAL MAN. 

Being an Explanation of the Evolution of 
Religious Doctrines from the Eschatology of 


the Ancient Egyptians. Illustrated. De my 
8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 


BUSHMAN FOLK-LORE. 
By Miss L. C. LLOYD. Edited by Dr. G. 
M’CALL THEAL. With numerous [Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., 
25, High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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— of good giving its final character to the | His work, let us say emphatically, is by 
: whole—as full and various as could be | no means rendered obsolete by the present 
0 - : ; ; P 
Us ‘ " found in a single, vital personality. He | one; which corrects it at many points, 
ff 29 
TD. SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, 1910. expresses at once its abounding personal | but also freque ently refers to instead of 
flamboyance, even to theatricality and | incorporating its information, and some- 
coments romance, and its well-diffused general | times even overlooks what it contains. 
th, ie idl pace | Sanity of thought; its oratorical mag- | For instance, Mr. Sichel argues against 
Mk. SICHEL ON SHERIDAN .. . =. « 117] NManimity; and its prophesying of liberal | the likelihood of the story that Sheridan 
THE Last YEARS OF THE PROTECTORATE .. = and humanitarian ideals from the heart | was at first black-balled at Brooks’s ; but 
THE en Bese  papatiagl " s7 s+ ** 00 | of an aristocratic and oligarchic political | he omits to state that Fraser Rae specially 
Y New NOVELS (Garryowen; The Great Gay Road; structure. If to this we add its graceful investigated this story, and proved 
4 Master John; The Busybody ; Black Sheep; A aanet a aa a She aa ani | , sb aie: we - 
he. Blot on the Seutcheen ; The Chase of the Gaiden passion for extravagance ; its sense of | that two out of the three “ me mbers 
Meteor) #8 121-122 | society, and over-mastering relish of | named in connexion with the affair did 
THE SAHARA... -- 122 a. eee ‘ sence coin ¢ 7 age f ig Meee] 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE (Miss Weston’s Life among the town ; finally, its humorous toleration of | not even belong to the club at the time. 
Bluejackets ; With Mulai Hafld at Fez; Notes laxity in some matters upon which more | It is odd, also, to find Mr. Sichel adding : 
th, English Oficial Historical’ Documents ; 2 strenuous professions, at least, are now | ** Fox’s influence in any case would have 
Tenures of Land; Words and sasseals Science exacted—we shall have indicated a few | been security enough for Sheridan’s elec- 
Year-Book) .. 123—124 $ ds = a | ap . teal f " N 1 E | i ld i. 
RECENT BOOK-PURCHASES AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM; | regards in which the man was typical of | tion.” No influence in England could be 
, HOMER IN THE ILIAD’; TWO PASSAGES IN THE | his century. security enough against a stray black 
‘ ANTIGONE’; EDUCATION AND DULLNESS; | ¢ ball th teat aa ~ re dak Py 
re , "ORK SOCIETY 24—125 | . re . dé 1 1a roany simile ub, & ac 
per Li ie , Ann eigammaimaesias 4, | In that age of conversation Sheridan | ’*’. ‘ arin ; “Set 
ST OF NEW BOOKS... «.  «. ee we we 1285 | a eat ; | which has received confirmation in our 
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1762, and having returned from Cam- 
bridge to assist Sumner only in 1767. 
On the other hand, Parr is here for the 
first time associated with the preliminary 
stages of Sheridan’s dealings with Warren 
Hastings. The part played by Sheridan, 
in and out of Parliament, in the affair of 
the Prince’s marriage with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, is fully elucidated, and the 
account redounds to the credit of his 
tactful intellect, his modesty and good 
heart. He was the only gentleman in the 
business. Still more sound and saving 
was his influence in the polemics, cabals, 
and documents of the first Regency 
Question. The supreme (frouvaille of this 
book, indeed, is the production of proofs 
that the Prince’s Letter to Pitt, a famous 
and faultless State document, was written 
by Sheridan that the needful copies 
were all made by his wife ; and that the 
one sent to Pitt was signed in her drawing- 
room. The attribution of it to Burke 
seems difficult to understand ; for there 
is about it a lucidity without emphasis, 
which the more philosophic orator seldom 
achieved, even when free from turgidity. 
Sheridan’s writing always rings honest, 
even in a State paper, and is expressive 
of a disposition fundamentally naive, well- 
meaning, and affectionate. 


This reminds us of the boyish romance 
of his first marriage. Here also Mr. 
Sichel has done good work and established 
a number of contentions. One is that 
Mathews was not married during the main 
period of his covert courtship of Miss 
Linley, but that his recent marriage had 
inaugurated a phase in which his overtures 
became frankly and menacingly pro- 
fligate. The various accounts of Sheri- 
dan’s second duel with this scoundrel 
are for the first time fully collated, and 
supplemented by a new document which 
indicates how nearly fatal that affray was. 
In a heart-broken letter to the Duchess 
of Devonshire, sent in 1792 from Bristol, 
whither he had taken his dying St. Cecilia, 
Sheridan says :— 


“IT do not feel as if I could pursue my 
plan of writing to you and sharing the 
melancholy moments I pass here, for the 
only time I am away from her at night I 
get into such gloomy fits that I can do 
nothing. If you were with me now, you 
would not think it necessary to bid me 
reflect or look into my own mind. I stopped 
yesterday evening as we came over King’s 
Down, while poor E.’s chaise was going 
slowly down the hill, and went to the spot 
where my life was strangely saved once. 
It is marked with a great Stone cut by the 
man who, I remember, used to make a show 
of our broken swords, and a sleeve button 
of mine, and the setting of her Picture which 
was broke on my neck, and placed where 
he found the blood. At this man’s cottage, 
I remember, I got some water, and I re- 
member many thoughts that passed in my 
mind, believing, as I did, that I was dying. 
What an interval has passed since, and 
scarce one promise that I then made to 
my own soul have I attempted to fulfil. I 
looked at the carriage that bore her down 
the same road, and it wrung my heart to 
think of the interval, the present, and the 
too probable conclusion. My nerves are 
shook to pieces.” 





It is a long extract. Yet from the 
same correspondence, of a few days later, 
we would fain make another as long. 
The allusion to Sir Joshua’s picture of 
St. Cecilia will be recognized. But there 
is an allusion also to something new with 
which this book deals: reticently, as 
befits such a revelation. It seems in- 
dicated (let us avoid the harsh word 
‘“‘ proved ”) that at some juncture Sheri- 
dan’s world-beset saint and too neglected 
wife was betrayed, by the slow but sure 
influence of surroundings, by her essential 
loneliness over long periods, perhaps by 
some keener momentary sense of wifely 
wrongs, into the desecrating fault—the 
fault which few of the great ladies among 
whom he left her would have thought of 
as such. Sheridan’s way of mecting the 
tragedy—passionately taking all the blame 
to himself, loving her and yearning over 
her as he had never done before, born 
lover as he was—places him on a pinnacle 
above the men of his time :— 


““She was so well on Saturday that I 
meant that night to have gone to town, 
but in the evening she grew very ill again ; 
and was so all next day and Monday. She 
wanted to receive the sacrament....She 
has turned her head almost wholly to think 
and talk and read on religious subjects, 
and her fortitude and calmness have 
astonished me. She has put by any other 
contemplation. I am confident, if she can 
recover, there never was on earth anything 
more perfect than she will be; and to be 
different, she says, to me for ever from 
what she has been makes her so seriously 
eager to live. But she cannot be deceived 
about the danger of her situation. The 
affection and kindness of her words and 
manner to me make me more unhappy, 
and do not comfort. Iknow....if you were 
to see her, you would be affected more than 
you would think it possible. Last night 
she desired to be placed at the Piano-Forte. 
Looking like a shadow of her own Picture, 
she played some notes, with the tears 
dropping on her thin arms. Her mind is 
become heavenly ; but her mortal form is 
fading from my sight, and I look in vain 
into my own mind for assent to her apparent 
conviction that all will not perish.” 


Had we room for a sample of Mr. 
Sichel’s own quality, we should choose 
the passage in which he tells how Sheridan, 
watching the burning of Drury Lane, 
which meant ruin to him, saw “ the harp- 
sichord on which St. Cecilia had played 
turned to ashes with the rest.” But 
his quality is known; and taking it for 
granted, we make a few remarks 
suggested by the book. If he would 
achieve the best for literature that he is 
capable of, he might be just a trifle less 
literary and ingenious. He might, as 
historian, eschew the manner of the 
leader-writer, and as biographer be less 
fond of the lighter note of the essayist. 
He might also abjure the trick of antici- 
pation, which runs annoyingly through 
these volumes, and verify his doubts as 
well as his assertions. He boggles at 
Halhed’s reference to Hume on suicide, 
and knows of no such essay, or even allu- 
sion to the subject, by Hume. The pre- 
sent reviewer has never seen a copy of 





Hume’s 
Suicide. 

Among misprints which we have noted, 
“ acting ” and “ nobility ” (i. 570 and 591) 
give a curious wrench to the meaning, 
The excellent Index contains some horrors 
and a heathen Jack of Christian names. 
A familiar couplet from ‘ Hudibras’ is 
corrupted mm quotation, and Shakespeare 
seems once to be jumbled up with Sir 
Waiter Besant. The portraits are many 
and admirable. 


Essays without the one on 








Last Years of the Protectorate. By C. H. 
Firth. 2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 


Sryce the day when Buckle died with the 
exclamation, ‘“‘My book, my book!” 
upon his lips, there has been nothing in the 
biography of literary history more touch- 
ing than the passing away of Samuel Raw- 
son Gardiner at a time when the final 
achievement of his great self-imposed task, 
the cherished labour of a lifetime, was well 
in sight. “I shall not see the end of 
Oliver ’’ are words which, for those who 
knew him, who had entered even a little 
into his life, have a meaning of great and 
peculiar sadness ; while for all his readers 
the fact that he could not himself lay the 
great protagonist of his epic in the grave, 
that he could not write the epitaph which 
would sum up the thoughts which had 
been maturing for so many years of inti- 
mate acquaintance, carries with it an irre- 
parable loss. How close that acquaint- 
ance had been, how he had lived with and 
studied Cromwell day by day, believing, 
hoping, fearing, but never anticipating, 
whither he might be led or might lead 
others, may be gathered from a sentence— 
half playful, but full of import—in a letter 
to the writer of these words: “‘ This is the 
nineteenth of July, 1656. I wonder what 
will happen to-morrow. I hope nobody 
will kill Oliver.” 


It is no exaggeration to say that at 
Gardiner’s death there was but one 
historical scholar living who was capable 
of formally completing his work. That 
Prof. Firth, the friend and comrade of 
many years, should have undertaken this 
duty lessens, as far as it can be lessened, 
our sense of deprivation. But it follows 
that no one remains who can pretend to 
criticize adequately the results of his 
labour. The few words which we would 
say are words not of criticism, but recog- 
nition. 

That Prof. Firth has accomplished a task 
of extreme difficulty with entire compe- 
tence, so far as_ substance is con- 
cerned, scarcely needs to be told. The 
reader experiences throughout these 
volumes the feeling of being on perfectly 
safe ground; and in a remarkable way 
Prof. Firth has preserved not merely 
the continuity of narrative, but, so far 
as was possible, a continuity of style. We 
find the same lucidity of expression, the 
same orderliness of arrangement, the same 
sedulous, but unforced carefulness regard- 
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ing emphasis of the important, the same 
discrimination in the use of authorities. 
The narrative is equally direct, and un- 
marked by mannerism. If it may be felt 
that the chapters on ‘The Northern 
War ’ and ‘ Sweden and Germany ’ consti- 
tute in their abundant detail rather a 
severe strain, even upon those who most 
desire a clear understanding of the 
questions involved and Cromwell’s atti- 
tude, all has been said that need be 
gid in deprecation; while, on the 
other hand, the accounts of Monck’s 
government of Scotland and Henry 
Cromwell in Ireland could scarcely be 
improved. 


In one respect only we are inclined to 
wish for the touch of a vanished hand, 
were it not for a reason we shall shortly 
mention. Any one who knew Gardiner 
well was constantly made aware not only 
that his whole soul and being were in his 
task, but also that, with all his detachment 
of mind, and determination to have truth 
and nothing but truth, there was strong 
and living sympathy with those of whom 
he wrote as with those who enjoyed his 
friendship, whatever differences of opinion 
there might be. Those who have read, 
still more those who heard, his address 
upon ‘The Use of the Imagination in 
History and Politics,’ will not need to be 
told this. The imagination was his servant, 
not his master; but it was always there, 
warm and glowing: his whole treatment 
of Strafford is an instance of this. Pro- 
bably from no ideals was he farther than 
those of Laud, but the beautiful passage 
on the death of Laud is another, and 
perhaps the best, illustration of what 
we are saying. 


The fault, if it be a fault, in these 
volumes, is that there is no heat. There 
is not, so far as we recall, a single person 
concerning whom Prof. Firth appears to 
be moved, or moves us. The supreme 
instance of this reticence of expression 
will be found in the record of the closing 
scene. To nothing had every student of 
Gardiner been looking with keener expecta- 
tion than to the summing-up of Cromwell’s 
character, aspirations, and career with 
which the master would assuredly have 
crowned his work. Prof. Firth allows 
Cromwell to die and be buried without a 
word at the graveside, without an epitaph. 
It is a misfortune, but a misfortune which 
might have been regarded as inevitable by 
any one who knew the men and their 
relations to one another. We feel that in 
bis avoidance of the appearance of enter- 
Ing, as it were, into competition with 
Gardiner’s personality, and especially in 
refraining from doing this particular 
thing, which he could have done better 
than any other living man, Prof. Firth 
has rendered the best and most heartfelt 
tribute that could be rendered to the 
memory of a lost friend—the friend who, 
in his own words, was “ the best man I 
ever knew,” 











Giovannt Boccaccio. By Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. (John Lane.) 


THE author, keenly alive to British pre- 
possession against Boccaccio, declines to 
combat it except by letting the evidence 
speak for itself. He believes that the 
verdict will be in favour of one who, 
amongst other merits, “‘ gave Homer back 
to us....founded or certainly fixed 
Italian prose,” and was the friend of 
Petrarch and the passionate defender of 
Dante. Mr. Hutton has the more confi- 
dence in his brief inasmuch as he claims 
that it is novel: ‘‘ For the first time, in 
England certainly, all the facts are placed 
before the reader, and the sources and 
authority for these facts quoted, cited, 
and named.”’ He takes us conscientiously 
through every detail of Boccaccio’s life 
and through each of his works, mingling 
comment with description, since the study 
he has undertaken is critical as well as 
biographical. 

No trouble has been spared to obtain 
information and to work it up into an 
intelligible narrative. Often, as with 
regard to the date and place of Boccaccio’s 
birth, Mr. Hutton fails in his ingenious 
attempts to weave anything more tangible 
than probabilities out of the few scattered 
threads he has been able to pick up; but 
this is due to their scarcity, not to any 
fault of his. He carries us with him where 
he has sufficient materials on which to base 
his arguments. Thus it is impossible to 
read his book without the conviction being 
forced upon one, more and more, that 
Boccaccio’s love for Fiammetta “‘ was not 
a ‘literary exercise,’ ”’ but a reality. It 
visibly influences his character throughout 
his subsequent life, pervades and colours 
his writings, and 


‘* made of him a poet and the greatest story- 
teller in the world....Dante had sung of 
Beatrice till she vanishes away into a mere 
symbol....Petrarch had sung of Laura till 
the coldness of her smile....has frozen 
his song on his lips....No man but Dante 
could have loved Beatrice, for he made her ; 
and for Laura, she isso dim, so mere a ghost, 
I only know her name ; but for Fiammetta, 
....in her we recognise the very truth ; not 
‘every woman ’—God forbid—but woman.” 


A certain lovable simplicity in the cha- 
racter of Boccaccio likewise grows upon 
us as we read, and we are imperceptibly 
brought to modify our views regarding 
much besides. Take the ‘ Vita di Dante,’ 
often treated by scholars as “‘a mere 
romance.” “ As a critic,” Mr. Hutton 
says of this book, 


‘“©it must be confessed that Boccaccio is 


lacking in judgment, but the facts he 
gives us....must be received, I think, 
with the utmost seriousness.....Had he 


been a liar with regard to Dante the Re- 
public of Florence would scarcely have 
appointed him to the first Cathedra Dantesca. 
....The immense care he bestows upon the 
collection of his facts has, on the contrary, 
been admitted by one of the best Dante 
scholars of our day and proved by another 
not less learned.” 





Boceaccio had known many of Dante’s 
friends, his daughter, and other relations, 
so he did not lack opportunities of obtain- 
ing trustworthy information ; and he set 
it down accurately :— 


“There were still living those who had 
hated Dante bitterly and would gladly 
have found fault if they could. There were 
others who would certainly have allowed 
nothing entirely to the detriment of Dante 
to pass unchallenged....That they were 
silent is in itself a sufficient tribute to the 
truthfulness of the book.” 


The question of the morality of a 
classic beyond cavil is one with which we are 
not greatly concerned to-day. Mr. Hutton 
might, however, have brought into 
greater relief the freedom of expression 
prevalent at the time. He tells us in a 
note that the Church seems not to have 
minded, in itself, the licentiousness of the 
‘ Decameron,’ but merely to have objected 
to the tales being told of the clergy or 
conventuals ; so much so that “ editions 
with a clerical ‘ imprimatur’ have always 
been published where laymen have been 
substituted for these.” It was to be 
expected that the author would support 
this statement by adequate proof, for he 
could scarcely have brought forward a 
stronger argument to show that contem- 
porary opinion by no means considered 
Boccaccio an immoral writer. But Mr. 
Hutton contents himself with a passing 
allusion, and leaves us unsatisfied. 


The book contains a half promise of a 
work on Boccaccio and Chaucer, which 
is sure to prove a painstaking and valuable 
study. Another subject with which it has 
been impossible to deal adequately is the 
connexion between Boccaccio’s writings 
and the fine arts, but the illustrations 
‘“‘ will give the reader a very good idea 
of the large and exquisite mass of material 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries in Italy, France, Germany, and 
even in England.” 


The Index, being virtually confined to 
names of persons and places, is of little 
value as a guide to other subjects. The 
most useful amongst a number of appen- 
dixes, besides those giving lists of writers 
on Boccaccio, are perhaps a synopsis of 
the ‘Decameron’ and an index to its 
contents. 








The Sikh Religion: its Gurus, Sacred 
Writings, and Authors. By Max A. 
Macauliffe. 6 vols. (Oxford, Claren- 


don Press.) 

Mr. MacavLiFFe’s volumes are arranged 
on the following plan. In the first five he 
gives a life of each of the ten Gurus, with 
a translation of his writings, where any 
writings remain. The sixth volume is 
devoted to the lives and writings of the 
Bhagats, or monotheistic reformers, who 
may be considered the spiritual ancestors 
of Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, 
who is known as the first Guru. 
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This remarkable man was born in 1469 
at Talwandi, in the present Lahore district 
of the Punjab. According to the accounts 
which Mr. Macauliffe follows, his early 
years were characterized by wonders 
resembling those told of Gautama Buddha. 
His future greatness was predicted by an 
astrologer. He distinguished himself by 
preternatural precocity as a child; and 
when he was sleeping under a tree, it 
was remarked that the protecting shadow 
of the tree had “ remained stationary over 
him, and not veered round, like the shadows 
of the other trees, with the sun’s pro- 
gress.’’ On another occasion a cobra 
shaded him with its hood, as the Naga 
king shaded Buddha during a violent 
shower of rain. When Nanak had attained 
the age of nine years, a Brahman came to 
put the sacred thread on him. He refused 
to submit to the ceremony, and uttered 
verses, of which the following may be 
taken as a summary of his views: “ By 
adoring and praising the Name honour 
and a true thread are obtained.’”’ He 
rejected the Vedas and the Puranas, but 
would not accept the authority of the 
Koran, maintaining that between Hindus 
and Mohammedans there was no essential 
difference. In order to impress this 
upon the minds of the people, he clothed 
himself in a strange mixture of Mohamme- 
dan and Hindu dress. He wore on his head 
the hat of a Mohammedan Qalandar, 
which was supplemented by a necklace of 
bones ; and he marked his forehead with 
a patch of saffron. At the same time he 
ridiculed the scruples of the Jains, did 
not object to eating flesh, and openly 
declared that giving food to those who 
repeated God’s name and practised 
humility was better than the worship of 
places of burial or cremation, or of gods, 
goddesses, and ignorant priests. Never- 
theless, he seems to have held the doctrine 
that a man’s lot is determined by his 
actions in a former life. It is much to his 
credit that he discountenanced the burn- 
ing of widows with the dead bodies of 
their husbands. ‘‘He reduced to one 
the four castes of the Hindus. He placed 
the king and the beggar on a spiritual 
equality, and taught them to respect one 
another.’’ We are told that the Emperor 
Babar was so much impressed with his 
sanctity that he said he would not have 
destroyed the city of Saiyidpur if he had 
known that it contained such holy men. 
Nanak’s travels, as narrated in his life, 
do not, perhaps, deserve implicit credit, as 
it seems improbable that he should have 
visited Ceylon, and still more that his 
wanderings should have extended as far 
as Mecca. When he felt his end approach- 
ing, he passed over his two sons, and 
appointed as his successor his devoted 
servant Lahina, who was afterwards 
named Angad. The ceremony was simple. 
He laid before Angad five paisa and fell 
at his feet. To this was added by subse- 
quent Gurus the presentation of a cocoa- 
nut. 


At his death, which took place in 1538, 
Hindus and Mohammedans disputed which 
should have the disposal of his corpse. He 





order: ‘‘ Let the Hindus place flowers on 
my right, and the Musalmans on my 
left. They whose flowers are found fresh 
in the morning may have the disposal of 
my body.” The next day the flowers on 
both sides were found fresh, but the body 
had disappeared. 


The Sikhs erected a shrine, and the 
Mohammedans a tomb, in his honour, on 
the banks of the Ravi, but both edifices 
have been washed away by the river. 


It is generally agreed that Nanak was 
indebted for his doctrines to previous 
Bhagats, especially to Kabir, whose 
followers still subsist under the name of 
Kabirpanthis. Kabir was a follower of 
Ramanand, whom Dr. Grierson considers 
to have been influenced by Christianity. 
It is a striking fact that among the 
followers of Kabir the custom of a sacra- 
mental meal is still found. But Dr. 
Grierson admits that the views of the par- 
ticular sect to which Kabir and Ramanand 
belonged may have been partially borrowed 
from Mohammedan Sifiism. A reference 
to the writings of Kabir, printed in Mr. 
Macauliffe’s sixth volume, will probably 
convince most people that he far excels 
Nanak in point and vigour of expression. 


Guru Angad seems to have been a man of 
no mark, and his writings are of no par- 
ticular importance. He is said to have 
invented the Gurumukhi alphabet. He 
died in 1552, and followed Nanak’s 
example in choosing as his successor his 
faithful servant Amar D4s, considering 
that none of his own sons was worthy of the 
office of Guru. 


Guru Amar Das transferred his residence 
to Goindwal on the Bias, where he built 
a well with 84 steps. This is still regarded 
as a sacred place by the Sikhs. Passing 
over his son Mohan, he declared his son- 
in-law Jetha his successor, after subjecting 
his obedience to very severe tests, and 
gave him the name of Ram Das. He 
died in 1574. His poems are incorporated 
in the ‘ Adi Granth,’ and are, according to 
Prof. Trumpp, characterized by simplicity 
and clearness. In them he dwells on the 
uselessness of pilgrimages, and the greed 
and hypocrisy of Brahmans and pandits, 
and denounces the practice of suttee. 


Guru Ram Das instituted the system of 
‘“‘masands.” Their duties were to spread 
the Sikh religion, and to collect the offer- 
ings of the faithful and remit them to the 
Guru’s treasury. In course of time they 
became a dishonest body of men, and the 
tenth Guru, Gobind Singh, found it neces- 
sary to do away with them. He also 
continued the excavation of the Amritsar 
(or tank of nectar), which he had begun by 
orders of Amar Das. It was completed 
by his son and successor Guru Arjun. A 
perusal of the hymns of Guru Ram Das, as 
translated by Mr. Macauliffe, will confirm 
the judgment of Prof. Trumpp that they 
are wanting in originality. He died in 
A.D. 1581, after appointing his son 
Arjun to succeed him. The office of Guru 


himself, before dying, gave the following | 





thus became hereditary. 
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Guru Arjun was better educated and 
more energetic than those who had held 
the office before him. He compiled the 
‘ Adi Granth,’ in which he incorporated 
all the poems of his predecessors in the 
Guruship, and a large selection from the 
works of previous reformers, such as Kabir, 
Naémdev, Ravidas, Farid, and others. 
These will be found in Mr. Macauliffe’s 
sixth volume, with which he recommends 
those who wish to trace the history of the 
Sikh religion from its origin to begin. 
This compilation, of which Arjun himself 
wrote almost one half, becarae henceforth 
the sacred book of the Sikhs, and finally 
weaned them from all attachment to the 
Vedas and Puranas. There seems to be 
some doubt as to the exact manner of 
Guru Arjun’s death, but it is certain that 
he was done to death by the order of the 
Mohammedan emperor Jahangir, perhaps 
on account of his having given five 
thousand rupees to his rebellious son 
Khusro. Before his death, which took 
place a.p. 1606, he sent injunctions to his 
son to “ sit fully armed on his throne, and 
maintain an army to the best of his 
ability.” 


The sixth Guru, Har Gobind, was the 
first to take up arms and surround himself 
with a bodyguard, against the advice of 
many of his friends and followers. Adven- 
turers gladly flocked to his standard, 
because he allowed them to eat flesh of all 
kinds, except that of the cow. All his 
spare time he spent in hunting. He was 
eventually captured by the imperial 
troops, and imprisoned for twelve years 
in the fort of Gwalior, but was released 
by the favour of Jahangir, who apparently 
did not foresee the harm that he was 
destined to do to the prestige of the Mughal 
government. He soon resumed his life's 
work of avenging his father’s death on 
the “ Turks,’”’ as the adherents of the 
government at Delhi were denominated 
by the Sikhs. Shortly before his death he 
appointed as his successor Har RaAi, his 
grandson. According to a Mohammedan 
author quoted by Mr. Macauliffe, his death 
actually took place on the third day of the 
Muharrim, a.p. 1645, after a spiritual 
and temporal reign of thirty-seven years 
and ten months. 


Har Rai was a more peaceful man than 
his grandfather, but, in accordance with 
the instructions of the latter, kept up 4 
numerous bodyguard. He espoused the 
cause of Dara Shikoh against Aurangzeb, 
in consequence of which he had to send 
his eldest son Ram Ri as a hostage to the 
Court of that emperor. He died in Kirat- 
pur, A.D. 1661, and was succeeded by his 
second son Har Krishan. But when Ram 
Rai claimed the succession, Har Krishan 
was summoned to the Court of Aurangzeb 
at Delhi, where he died of smallpox in 
A.D. 1664. He was succeeded by Teg 
Bahadur, youngest son of the sixth Guru, 
Har Gobind. 


This Guru, alarmed, according to Prof. 
Trumpp, at finding himself followed by the 
spies of Aurangzeb, left the Panjab and 
remained six years at Patna. After leav- 
ing this place, he came in the course of his 
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wanderings to Agra, where, on attempting 
to sell a shawl and a seal-ring to provide 
for his necessities, he was arrested by the 
police, and eventually imprisoned at Delhi. 
Of this Guru a memorable story is related. 
When he was on the top story of his 
prison, the emperor accused him of looking 
towards his zenana. He replied: 
“Emperor Aurangzeb, I was on the top 
story of my prison, but I was not looking 
at thy private apartments, nor at thy 
queens. I was looking in the direction of 
the Europeans, who are coming from 
beyond the seas, to tear down thy pardas, 
and destroy thy empire.’”’ Mr. Macauliffe 
tells us that, in the life of Teg Bahadur by 
Narain Singh, it is stated that these words 
became the battle-cry of the Sikhs in the 
assault on Delhi in 1857, under General 
John Nicholson. Teg Bahadur was 
executed by order of Aurangzeb in 1675, 
and his son Gobind Singh succeeded him. 
Some few hymns composed by Teg 
Bahadur will be found at the end of Mr. 
Macauliffe’s fourth volume. 


With the accession of Gobind Singh 
begins a new epoch in the history of the 
Sikh community. He instituted a new 
form of initiation in order to turn his 
followers into a nation of warriors. In the 
time of Guru Nanak men drank the water 
in which the Guru had washed his feet, but 
Guru Gobind Singh ordained that hence- 
forth his followers were to be initiated by 
drinking water stirred with a two-edged 
sword in which sweets had been mixed. 
They were always to wear long hair, carry 
a comb, a steel bracelet, and a sword, 
and wear short drawers. They were to 
have no social or matrimonial relations 
with smokers, idolaters, or those who 
killed their daughters. They were not to 
eat the flesh of an animal killed in the 
Mohammedan manner. He composed a 
new ‘Granth,’ as he considered the * Adi 
Granth’ too peaceful in its tone. But 
this book has not been accepted by the 
majority of the Sikh community. Many 
Sikhs also refused to accept his reforms, 
and Prof. Trumpp tells us that he himself 
was visited in Lahore by some descendants 
of Guru Nanak,who smoked tobacco in the 
presence of the holy ‘ Granth.’ Those who 
adopt Gobind Singh’s system in full are 
called Singhs, or lions; all other Sikhs 
are called Sahijdharis, or livers at ease. 
The former are all warriors, the latter are 
traders or agriculturalists. 


Guru Gobind’s wars are described with 
almost Homeric minuteness by the 
authors whom Mr. Macauliffe follows. One 
of them is the Guru himself. When, after 
the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, his two 
sons Bahadur Shah and Azim contended 
for the throne, Gobind espoused the cause 
of the former, and was sent with five 
thousand cavalry to the Deccan. There 
he was stabbed by an Afghan, and by some 
it is supposed that, when he was recover- 
ing, he purposely reopened the wound, out 
of disgust at the failure of his ambitious 
schemes, and grief for the death of his 
two sons, who had been cruelly put to 


death by order of Aurangzeb. He died 





in 1708 in Nander, where there is a 
temple in his honour. 


After his death Banda, who had re- 
ceived a commission from him to wreak 
vengeance on his enemies, plundered and 
slaughtered Hindus and Musalmans in the 
Punjab. He was captured and put to 
death with cruel tortures. With his death 
Mr. Macauliffe’s narrative of the historical 
development of Sikhism ends. 


Mr. Macauliffe stigmatizes the transla- 
tion of Prof. Trumpp as “highly in- 
accurate and unidiomatic.’”’ There can 
be no doubt that the Professor was aware 
of his own defective mastery of English, as 
he deprecates criticism in this respect, while 
Mr. Macauliffe’s translations are written 
in a forcible and flowing style. But it is 
possible that Prof. Trumpp’s method has 
some merits. Where Mr. Macauliffe uses 
the word ‘ God,” Prof. Trumpp retains 
‘** Hari’ or “* Ram”; where Mr. Macau- 
liffe has ‘ places of pilgrimage,”’. Prof. 
Trumpp has * Tirtha ” ; where Mr. Macau- 
liffe has ‘‘ God, learned men, kings, lords 
of the soil,’ Prof. Trumpp has * Ram, 
Pandits, Rajas, and Lords.” In trans- 
lating a hymn of Nanak on p. 272 of his 
first volume Mr. Macauliffe uses the words 
‘* He who recognizeth God in himself,” but 
Prof. Trumpp retains in his translation the 
Monistic formula So ’ham, and observes 
in a note: ‘‘ The tenor of the instruction 
of the Guru is here perfectly lucid, and 
Sikhism is in no way differing from the 
common Hindu pantheism.”’ Perhaps this 
remark does to a certain extent justify 
the charge here made that Prof. 
Trumpp’s translation ‘* gave mortal offence 
to the Sikhs by the odiuwm theologicum 
introduced into it.” Mr. Macauliffe on 
p. 263 of his sixth volume himself retains 
the words So *ham, without note or com- 


ment. He appears usually to trans- 
late Sdkat by “ infidel,’ but on p. 213 
of his third volume, where he is 


dealing with the hymns of Guru Arjun, 
he explains in a note that the word denotes 
a worshipper of “‘ the female energy of 
Shiv,” and remarks that the Sdkats are 
divided into two classes, ‘“‘ those who 
follow the right-hand, and those who 
follow the left-hand way.” Prof. Trumpp 
seems usually to retain the original word, 
which he explains in a note early in his 
translation. It is probable that, in view 
of the public for which he is writing, 
Mr. Macauliffe shows a wise discretion 
in these cases; but it is to be regretted that 
he could not deal more tenderly with the 
memory of Prof. Trumpp. On one point 
both authorities are in agreement. They 
consider that at the present time Sikhs 
show a tendency to revert to Hinduism, 
and Mr. Macauliffe praises military officers 
commanding Sikh regiments for doing 
their best to check this tendency. Mr. 
Macauliffe denounces the “spelling of 
Oriental words which has been adopted in 
this country, ostensibly for the use of 
Continental scholars.” But why does he 
persistently write ‘‘ Budhism”? Surely 
** Buddhism ”’ isa recognized English form, 
and not to be rejected merely because it 





questions of Oriental spelling and trans- 
literation are, after all, always disputed 
and of minor importance. 


On the whole, we think that a perusal 
of Mr. Macauliffe’s six learned volumes will 
justify the summary, which he gives in his 
Preface, of the moral and political merits 
of the Sikh religion :— 


“It prohibits idolatry, hypocrisy, caste 
exclusiveness, the con-cremation of widows, 
the immurement of women, the use of wine 


and other intoxicants, tobacco-smoking, 
infanticide, slander, pilgrimages to the 
sacred rivers and tanks of the Hindus; 


and it inculcates loyalty, gratitude for all 
favours received, philanthropy, justice, im- 
partiality, truth, honesty, and all the moral 
and domestic virtues known to the holiest 
citizens of any country.” 








NEW NOVELS. 
Garryowen. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. STacpoo.e, leaving more _ serious 
themes in abeyance, steps aside in this 
amusing story to be merely entertaining. 
In that aim he succeeds, for he has written 
a high-spirited, mettlesome, and farcical 
romance concerning a race-horse. The 
horse, which gives its name to the book, 
is not much in evidence, but is the centre 
of the action. Mr. French, a genial 
Irishman of debts and acres, is deter- 
mined to win the City and Suburban with 
his dark horse ; but if he does not repay 
a loan by a certain day, his horse will be 
seized by the bailiffs. He smuggles the 
horse into Sussex, and there are enacted 
the last scenes of the comedy. It is a 
cheerful story, with good characteriza- 
tion, and is infused with. the author’s 
pleasant individuality. 


The Great Gay Road. 
(John Long.) 


By Tom Gallon. 


Mr. GALLON’s rogue will naturally be com- 
pared with Mr. Locke’s Beloved Vagabond. 
There is, at any rate, a similarity in the 
general idea, though the characters 
diverge. Mr. Locke’s was an artist ; Mr. 
Gallon’s is, we fear, nothing but a vaga- 
bond. Still, the personality of Mr. Kite is 
not unattractive, though there is no excuse 
for his degradation. He is accepted by 
a mistake for the long-lost son of a 
reputable house, and manages fairly well 
under his alias. Mr. Gallon’s theme is, 
as usual, an exposition of sentimentalism. 
In this book, however, he steers clear of 
any tendency to descend into the maudlin. 
It is a very readable story. 


Master John. By Shan F. Bullock. 


(Werner Laurie.) 


As a successor to ‘The Red Leaguers 


| and ‘The Squireen,’ this novel is a surprise, 
happens to be etymologically correct. But ' and something of a cayenne The 
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author has acquired a reputation for his 
intimate knowledge and sympathetic por- 
trayal of a class not generally popular 
with novelists—the loyal Protestants of 
Ulster. But he has here adopted the 
standpoint of the conventional Irish 
peasant of fiction, with his flow of—not 
too spontaneous—humour, and his inward 
brooding sense of Irish wrongs. The 
hero, however, is, as regards characteristics, 
of no particular nationality, and seems 
intended for an “‘ overman” of no very 
fascinating type. There is scarcely any 
plot in the story, which, notwithstanding, 
does not lack interest of a kind. 


The Busybody. By Ellen Ada Smith. 
(John Long.) 


THE scene of this novel is laid mainly in 
a remote West-Country village, whither 
the--heroine, a successful author, retires 
to recover from a disappointment in love. 
There, incidentally, she encounters fresh 
interests in the shape of other people’s 
affairs of the heart, over which she watches 
with more or less of active benevolence. 
The book is virtually a tale of three 
eventually successful love - interests, in- 
terwoven with the life-tragedy of an 
ineffectual genius. It comprises some 
entertaining glimpses of rustic life and 
character ; and, in spite of looseness of 
construction and a certain lack of 
concentration, makes, on the whole, a 
pleasant, if somewhat slight, story. But 
we find it difficult to believe in the suitor 
who abandons his inamorata without a 
word upon the mere suspicion that she is 
the author of an anonymous novel of 
doubtful propriety. 


Black Sheep. By Stanley Portal Hyatt. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


We should have thought more favourably 
of this book if it had been a first attempt ; 
for it has spirit and enthusiasm, and vigour 
of a sort, and its faults of taste, its exag- 
— and crudity, might well have 
ormed part of the literary equipment of a 
clever, undisciplined beginner. As a third 
or fourth effort it is not hopeful, for it is 
coarser in grain than two of its prede- 
cessors, and more limited in outlook. 
Briefly, it is the story of a young man of 
weak character who returns to England 
after some years of wandering, to find him- 
self rather coldly regarded by his prosper- 
ous and highly conventional relatives. He 
has a way of dropping into public-house 
bars and picking up his acquaintances in 
the street which would not commend itself 
to conventional people; and he finally 
marries, not without a sense of condescen- 
sion, a woman of the streets. 


A Blot on the Scutcheon. 
(Mills & Boon.) 


Tuis is a vigorous story of the carrying out 
of a man’s determination to obliterate the 
blot placed on his scutcheon by the 


By May Wynne. 





treachery of his father. He is hampered 
through two-thirds of the book by further 
action in the same quarter,so that the 
difficulty of his task may be conceived. 
How a satisfactory, though rather abrupt 
conclusion is reached, we leave ! the 
reader to find out. He will derive pleasure 
by the way in following the hero through 
various revolutionary outbreaks in Brit- 
tany, as well as riotous scenes under 
Prince George of Wales in England 
about the year 1780. 


The Chase of the Golden Meteor. By Jules 
Verne. Translated by Frederick Law- 
ton. Illustrated. (Grant Richards.) 


JULES VERNE’S ‘ La Chasse au Météore ’ 
was worth translating, if only for its con- 
ception of ‘‘ Xirdalium, corps cent mille 
fois plus radio-actif que le radium,” which 
is the prime agent in attracting a meteor 
to the terrestrial surface. While a French- 
man contributes the element of the sub- 
lime to this story, the comic features are 
supplied by two American rival astrono- 
mers, and a domesti¢ who, in her speech, 
unconsciously imitates Mrs. Malaprop. 
The translation is vigorous, but unduly 
original. For instance, on p. 76 Mr. 
Lawton substitutes “All my eye and 
Betty Martin, I dare say,” for ‘ mais, 
quoi que vous en disiez, Monsieur, ¢a ne 
doit pas étre beau, si c’est cette affaire-la 
qui depuis quelque temps vous a mis un 
caillou & la place du cceur.” There is no 
difficulty in translating the bulk of this 
passage intelligibly and faithfully ; but 
Mr. Lawton has apparently been tempted, 
by the necessity of providing substitutes 
for French malapropisms, into taking 
unnecessary liberties. The charming illus- 
trations by M. Roux come out better in 
this translation than in the original as 
published in the ‘‘ Collection Hetzel.” 








THE SAHARA. 


Travels in the Upper Egyptian Deserts. By 
Arthur E. P. Weigall. (Blackwood & 
Sons.) 


The Gateway to the Sahara. By C. Welling- 
ton Furlong. (Chapman & Hall.) 


HERE are two books dealing with different 
parts of the African desert, by two very 
different men, who write in strongly con- 
trasted ways. Mr. Weigall is a trained 
archeologist, chief inspector in Upper 
Egypt of the Department of Antiquities. 
Mr. Furlong was the first American tourist 
who had visited Tripoli for two years ; he 
does not pose as an authority on any 
subject, and, to judge by his Arabic and his 
pleasure in recording the commonplaces of 
Mohammedan life, he had no special pre- 
paratory study. 


Mr. Weigall writes in perhaps over- 
fastidious English; he is imaginative and 
dreamy, and full of the associations of the 
past, yet keenly alive to every detail of 
desert scenes and sights; he likes to talk 
of the “silvery way” of the Nile, “the 
liquid shadows of the towering hills,” and 
even of “odours beckoning death.* Mr. 
Furlong is eminently practical, deeply 








interested in fishing up what he believes to 
be bits of the U.S.A. frigate Philadelphia, 
which Lieut. Decatur was compelled to burn 
when she ran aground in Tripoli roads in 
1803 ; in watching the loading of bales of 
esparto grass for paper manufacture, or the 
divers engaged in the sponge business. He 
dozes in his saddle, for he finds the desert 
as monotonous as Mr. Weigall finds it 
stimulating ; and he writes in the colloquial 
style usual among his countrymen, treating 
us to words like “urbanite” and the 
expressive onomatopeeia of “‘ squdge,” for 
the sound of the camel’s walk, which is 
not included in the glossary thoughtfully 
appended to the volume. It is rarely he 
attempts rhetorical flights such as this :— 


“From time immemorial the Mediterranean 
has been the arena of naval strife and piracy, 
Men chained to the galley thwarts, exhausted and 
broken in spirit, have suffered under the heat and 
cold, and writhed in anguish under the lash of 
Pagan, Mohammedan, and Christian. But against 
the long horizon of its history—from the American 
view-point—one wave looms very high, on whose 
crest is a burning frigate, and high above her 
mast-heads we trace through the saffron smoke 
clouds a name—DECATUR,”’ 


There is not much of this star-spangled- 
banner style. Most of the book is light 
reading enough, but too full of the obvious. 
It is rather late in the day, for instance, 
to dwell upon the useful office of the camel's 
hump. We would suggest that “ hadj 
and hadji™* do not signify both the pilgrim- 
age and the pilgrim indifferently—there are 
fine distinctions in Arabic orthography 
which perhaps scarcely appeal to an author 
who writes arbar for *‘ four,”* garfla for kafila, 
and the like. Also one detects a tinge of 
Christian theology, intolerable to Moham- 
medans, in calling a Muslim a ‘son of 
Allah.” But there are good things in the 
book—some stirring adventures, when the 
author had to keep his finger on the trigger 
for four hours’ riding, against the treachery 
of his own men, or when he was stoned by 
Tawarig; and there are many graphic 
touches which show a close observer. But 
Mr. Furlong should not imagine he is the 
first man who has written about Tripoli, 
or that all the ways of Mohammedans must 
be altogether novel to the reader. The photo- 
graphs are good, but one or two sketches 
are clearly of studio manufacture. It needs 
a very clever artist to sketch himself in the 
position of being violently seized by the 
left wrist by a Turkish officer, and at 
the same time to keep his own right hand 
on his revolver. 


Mr. Weigall’s book is of a different 
order. It is a book to be read again. 
Although it contains some archzological 
information (especially in careful drawings 
of inscriptions) which will be new to students, 
its main purpose is to give the impressions of 
life in the Eastern Egyptian Desert, on the 
old trade-routes which led from the Nile to 
the Red Sea. The chief places visited were 
the tufa or so-called breccia quarries of 
Hammamat (or, as the wady is _ locally 
called, Fowakhiyah); the Imperial porphyry 
quarries of Gebel Dukhan, the only place in 
the world where porphyry was found, once 
the delight of Rome, but never worked since 
the seventh century; and the quarries of 
Mons Claudianus, which supplied Rome 
with white granite, but, like the porphyry 
quarries, were not used by the ancient 
Egyptians. Mr. Weigall describes all this 
excellently, but to our mind his charm 


lies in his use of the historic imagination. 
He finds great blocks lying abandoned, yet 
actually addressed to the Cwsars, and he 
realizes the whole scene—the vast labour 
in the sweltering sun, when you have to take 
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your ring off because it scorches your finger ; 
the fainting slaves, and the marvellous 
organization which controlied a complicated 
commissariat and transport department, 
upon which the men’s lives depended. 


The best part of the book archzologically 
is the account of the little-visited temple of 
Seti I. at Wady Abad, which has oddly, but 
quite explicably, obtained the guide-book 
name of the ‘‘ Temple of Rhodesia.” This 
reminds us that Mr. Weigall has much to say 
about the great wealth of gold in the Eastern 
Desert, which he is inclined to identify— 
as part of Punt—with Solomon's ‘‘ Ophir.” 
In stating that ‘‘ no savant has accepted for 
@ moment the various theories which place 
Ophir at the southern end of the African 
continent * he is rather hard on Prof. A. H. 
Keane. We might perhaps retort that 
“savants * might be expected not to place 
both Aty and Imhotep at s.c. 2400, or to 
write of ‘‘ Ahmed ben Teilun.” 


What is most enjoyable in Mr. Weigall 
is his own intense enjoyment of the desert. 
It is infectious, and we can appreciate 
his story of the youth who, after reading 
some books on the Sahara, discovered, to his 
amazement, that freckles were appearing 
onhis nose. Mr. Weigall says he would give 
untold riches 


“for the sight of the misty mountains of the 
Eastern Desert and for the feel of the sharp air 
of the hills. One looks forward with enthusiasm 
to the next visit....One hears in imagination 
the camels grunting as their saddles are adjusted ; 
one feels the tingle of the morning air; and one 
itches to be off again, ‘ over the hills and far 
away,’ into the solitary splendour of the desert.... 
here there are no cares, for there are no posts or 
newspapers ; here there is no fretfulness, for one 
is taking almost perpetual exercise [Mr. Weigall 
even delights in camel-riding]; here there is no 
irritation, for man, the arch-irritant, is absent. 
But ever enthusiasm, that splendid jewel in the 
ting of life, shines and glitters before one’s eyes ; 
and all one’s actions assume a broader and happier 
complexion, The desert is the breathing-space 
. the world, and therein one truly breathes and 
ives. 


As illustrations of his close observation and 
his rare sensitiveness to colour, we would 
cite Mr. Weigall’s analysis of footprints of 
birds and the ‘‘ wiggly lines” of lizards in 
the sand, and his remark that the 
shadows are so blue that you cannot dis- 
tinguish the blue gown of the Arab against 
them. There is much, too, of human interest 
in the book, about the feckless, bored, idle, 
lethargic inhabitants of the desert: instead 
of the ‘‘ proud Bedawi ™” of romance we are 
introduced to the most “‘slovenly, unprac- 
tical, or—if one may use @ very slang word 
—footling* people conceivable. The picture 
of the poor Mudir of Kosayr, bored to death 
with having nothing to do and no one to talk 
to, always on the look-out for the ship that 
will take him away for his annual holiday, 
might move a stony heart to tears. There is 
much in the book that will delight all desert 
travellers, and the photographs will help 
those who are so unfortunate as to know the 
desert only in their dreams. Unlike Mr. 
Furlong, and in this only inferior, Mr. 
Weigall does not condescend to an Index 
or &@ map. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


My Life among the Bluejackets. By 
Agnes Weston. (Nisbet & Co.) — “ The 
mother of the Navy ” is a title which Miss 
Weston has fairly earned. Her long and 
strenuous life, as recorded here, should 
prove of particular interest to those people 
who urge that our social system affords less 








than adequate scope for the energies and 
abilities of women. Miss Weston has almost 
reached three score years and ten, and 
seems not only to have lived at high pressure 
all the time, but also to have devoted almost 
all her years to the service of her fellow- 
creatures. We can well believe that it has 
been a labour of love, and that she has 
enjoyed every day of it. 


Throughout, this book is informed by a 
spirit of simple piety and sincerity which 
will appeal to the most careless reader. It 
leads one on from page to page in a sur- 
prising way. It is scarcely the art which 
conceals art, so much as the earnest artless- 
ness which is unconsciously effective. 


This is not the place in which to attempt 
@ catalogue of Miss Weston’s achievements 
and good works. They are well known, 
and will, we feel, long survive their creator. 
Suffice it to say that, apart from the famous 
Sailors’ Rests and other fine institutions 
which her beneficent energies, and those 
of her colleague Miss Wintz, have brought 
into being, the Navy is blessed in the unique 
system of correspondence and intercourse 
with bluejackets which these ladies have 
devised, and which keeps them in close 
personal touch with the lower-deck ratings 
in every part of the world, and maintains 
continuously an elevating influence. 


The book yields an interesting glimpses 
of a childhood and girlhood which, while 
rich in family love and social refine- 
ment, were yet not without intervals of 
darkness and bewilderment. Miss Weston 
refused for some time to be confirmed. 
Sincerity has obviously been the key to her 
character all along, and her honest doubts 
brought her real unhappiness. But belief, 
when it came, filled her being, and impelled 
her to the work of helping others in every 
way she could. The book furnishes some 
interesting details of her ancestry, which she 
traces back to the{Conquest, and, with special 
gladness, to men who, like Charles Weston, 
third Earl of Portland, died afloat in the 
service of his country, and on the mother's 
side, Capt. Richard Rundle Burges, of 
H.M.S. Ardent, whose gallant deeds are 
commemorated in @ monument in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


Miss Weston has never lacked the sym- 
pathy and approval of wise and distin- 
guished persons in her work. The deep 
interest always shown in her activities by 
Queen Victoria was a great encourage- 
ment to her. The book records how the 
aged Queen, in passing through a naval 
hospital, paused at the bedside of a dying 
sailor, and, with tears of kindness in her eyes, 
asked the man if she could do anything for 
him. ‘‘ No, your Majesty,” was the reply, 
“TI am past that; but will you thank the 
nurse, who has been so kind to me?” 
Upon the instant, her Majesty turned to 
the watching nurse, and, raising her voice 
that all the ward might hear, said: “I 
thank you very much for your kindness to 
my son!™ Miss Weston wished that the 
whole Navy could have heard the words. 
We are assured that very many of our 
bluejackets have learnt of them from her. 


We hope that this book may be widely 
read, for the brave, stirring spirit of practical 
Christianity which animates it, and the 
example that it offers to an age more dis- 
tinguished for advertisement than good and 
continuous work. 


With Mulai Hafid at Fez: Behind the 
Scenes in Morocco. By Lawrence Harris. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.)—Its sub-title is not the 
only ambitious thing about this book. We 





gather that the author left?London in Sep- 
tember, 1908, “with orders to interview 
and sketch Mulai Hafid, the new Sultan of 
Morocco.” Presumably the “ orders *;were 
from @ newspaper, and it is possible that the 
result was well calculated to entertain its 
readers. The articles were not suited, we 
think, to publication in book form, and do 
not justify the suggestion that the author 
has some serious addition to make to the 
literature of Morocco: ‘‘ The exceptional 
advantage I enjoyed at the Court of Mulai 
Hafid enabled me to get a closer insight into 
the life and customs of this people than is 
usually accorded to strangers,” &c. That 
is the author’s initial error : the idea that his 
brief experience of the best-known towns in 
Morocco, Tangier, and Fez was in any way 
exceptional, and that it gave him real and 
unusual insight into the life and customs 
of the people. 


This misapprehension—common among 
tourists and writers—afiects materially the 
whole book, as it clearly affected the writer's 
conduct while in Morocco, and his point of 
view in recording his doings. As a matter 
of fact the cleverest journalist is not likely 
to obtain so easily and quickly much real 
insight into the life and customs of a strange 
people. But if the people are Orientals and 
independent of European rule, and the 
visitor knows nothing of their language or 
their complex traditions and conditions of 
life, the task becomes farcically impossible, 
for the basis of the visitor's ‘‘ closer insight 
is then the talk of guides and the gossip 
of those peculiarly untrustworthy members 
of an Oriental community who depend 
for their livelihood upon the smattering of 
Christian tongues which gives them access 
to tourists. As a rule, natives of this class 
are worthy of the contempt in which they 
are held by their compatriots, while their 
vocabulary, even in their mother-tongue, 
rarely goes beyond the concrete to the 
abstract things of life. 


Mr. Harris might well have corrected 
many of his statements without leaving 
London. The suggestion that respectable 
Europeans in Morocco turn out to see “ the 
fun ® of officially inflicted tortures is unjust, 
and the author's belief that he saw the arrival 
of the first European lady who ventured 
“‘as far as Fez” is incorrect. The book 
is full of similar mistakes. 


A FINE study of the effect produced on the 
relations of husband and wife by their engages 
ment as rivals in a professional career is con- 
tained inthe concluding part of ‘ Les Dames 
du Palais,’ published in the number of La 
Revue de Paris for the 15th inst. The author 
had repeated herself in the earlier sections, 
though in a previous novel she had broken 
fresh ground with a study of ladies of the 
medical profession in Paris married to male 
doctors. The improved examination of an 
interesting topic contains several references 
by the imaginary disputants to a similar case 
presented by the distinction of M. Tinayre 
in art and science, and of Madame Marcelle 
Tinayre in the world of letters. The reply 
twice made in the novel which has been 
running in La Revue de Paris is that Madame 
Tinayre and her husband are not rivals in the 
same profession, and that their case is less 
difficult. 


We now have a volume on the new Turkey 
of the Young Turks, from the pen of Madame 
Tinayre, and in this she discusses with the 
reader, and makes the ladies of Young 
Turk harems debate with her, the marriage 
problem as it appears among the emancipated 
Mohammedans of Europe. Madame Tinayre 
is a skilled observer as well as a brilliant 
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writer, and will carry most readers with her 
in her moderate conclusions. 

There are other portions of her admirable 
letters from Constantinople which are more 
open to critical doubt. She can hardly feel 
satisfied with the caricature of the late Sultan, 
presented rather in the words of the gossips 
of the revolution than as an original con- 
ception. The personal blood-guiltiness of 
Abdul Hamid is less certain than it has 
been made to appear by journalists of all 
countries and apologists of the massacres 
which followed the advent to power of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Salonica Army 
Corps. In her report of an interview with 
that Turkish general—become a Minister 
since Madame Tinayre’s book was finished— 
our author draws this stern soldier with a 
surer hand than that applied by her to 
descriptions at second and third hand of the 
Sultan whom he has virtually replaced. 


Madame Tinayre was one of the few 
“ civilized Europeans,” to use the Young 
Turk phrase, who remained at Constan- 
tinople during the worst days but refused 
to witness the military executions, described 
to her by the servants who waited on her 
and by her fellow-guests at her hotel. For 
some weeks the most public spots in Pera 
and on the bridge across the mouth of the 
Golden Horn resembled the neighbourhood 
of Tours and of the Chateau of Plessis during 
the life of Louis XI. as exaggerated by the 
chroniclers and by the novelists of later times. 
The ‘‘ true believers’? among the troops had 
killed their officers and other ‘‘ enemies of the 
Faith.” When their fellows from Salonica 
and Adrianople had crushed them as rebels, 
the hanging of soldiers (who thought them- 
selves to be faithful to the Sultan and to their 
oath) was accompanied by that of the priests 
supposed to have instigated the rising of the 
guards against reform. Madame Tinayre 
describes the march of the prisoners from 
Yildiz past her carriage, blocked in the 
Constantinople streets, and notes how 
bravely the green-turbaned and other 
distinguished mollahs, hardly able to walk 
for age, marched slowly and stiffly to their 
death. 


It has been noticed in the last two years 
that ladies from England and America have 
joined French mobs in treating the revived 
use of the guillotine in France as a pleasant 
spectacle to be visited at any cost and incon- 
venience ; but Madame Tinayre is evidently 
more shocked than she cares to tell the 
reader by the outbreak of a similar curiosity 
on the part of almost all the tourists who 
were in Constantinople during the counter- 
revolution and its suppression by a military 
dictator. Towards the Young Turks and 
their leaders she observes neutrality, but 
rightly adds: ‘‘ The Young Turks whom we 
have in the past admired had better close the 
= series, or we shall no longer like them at 
all.’ 


We return to that question which will 
now be always with us, namely, the married 
relations of the emancipated and working 
woman, claiming and granted equality with 
theman. Madame Tinayre did not gain much 
light from those emancipated Turkish women 
who dumped on her their crude ideas :— 


“T talked to them of Paris, of the women workers, 
of the huge effort of the modern woman which 
already disturbs man—the man become, in place of 
&@ protector, a competitor, a rival. They do not 
understand. How could they dream of such con- 
flicts! they who never read our books, and who 
talk for the first time in their lives to a real woman 
of the West!” 


_ The volume—in part a reprint—bears the 
title Notes dun Voyage en Turquie, and is 
published by the house of Calmann-Lévy. 





It contains some good chaff of Pierre Loti’s 
writings on Turkish women, and suggests 
that the lady to whom above all others he 
lost his heart was well over sixty. 


A Formula Book of English Official His- 
torical Documents.—Part II. Ministerial 
and Judicial Records. Edited by Hubert 
Hall. (Cambridge University Press.)—This 
little book completes the practical guide to 
the various types of official documents 
which was begun by the similar work on 
** diplomatic documents ” published in 1908 
by Mr. Hubert Hall and his class of *‘seminar”’ 
students on the University of London. It 
may perhaps be doubted whether ‘“ diplo- 
matic documents ”’ can be so sharply divided 
from ‘“ ministerial and judicial records ” as 
the titles of the two parts of the ‘ Formula 
Book’* would seem to suggest; and if we 
rightly apprehend the purport of Mr. Hall’s 
opening remarks in his Preface, the author 
himself is not quite satisfied with his two 
titles. It is indeed self-evident that all 
the types of records which Mr. Hall endea- 
vours to distinguish so elaborately are 
both “‘ diplomatic * and “ legal.» Further- 
more, it is perhaps questionable whether 
some of these distinctions do not tend 
somewhat in the direction of darkening 
counsel rather than helping forward the 
student on his stony path. Substantially, 
however, there is a fairly clear line of 
division between the two parts of Mr. Hall’s 
book. In Part I. he dealt with the ordinary 
writs under the various types of seal, and 
with the State papers of a later period. In 
Part II. his concern is with surveys, in- 
quests, accounts, assessments, assize pro- 
ceedings, and the like. Here, again, we 
find Mr. Hall's subdivisions over-elaborate, 
and sometimes also overlapping. Why, for 
instance, should even that vaguest of 
words ‘‘feudal’’ be pressed so far as to 
include within it a seventeenth-century writ 
“de lunatico inquirendo”? Once more 
we have to regret a certain want of directness 
and lucidity in Mr. Hall’s introductions to 
his various groups of documents. But 
after all the great thing is that we have 
here a@ large number of types of original 
documents set forth clearly in print in a form 
accessible to every student, and for that at 
least the most captious critic will feel 
grateful to Mr. Hall and his pupils. 


Tenures of Land and Customs of Manors. 
Originally collected by Thomas Blount, 
and considerably enlarged by W. Carew 
Hazlitt in 1874. Supplement. (Quaritch.) 
—The well-known, though now inadequate 
work of reference, to which this small 
volume is published as a Supplement, 
possessed at least a certain unity of design, 
and served as a repository of numerous 
historical facts, which were, however, pre- 
sented in an unscholarly fashion. It is 
possible that valuable information may 
occasionally be derived from this further 
collection of archaic tenures, but in almost 
every case it would be necessary to verify 
the author’s data from original authorities. 
Nothing like a systematic examination of 
the printed and unpublished sources, or 
even of the modern archeological literature, 
appears to have been attempted in the 
present instance, and no other method of 
study can be regarded as satisfactory in 
dealing with a technical subject of such 
importance. In some respects, indeed, we 
might almost regard this Supplement as 
comprising additamenta to Blount with 
miscellaneous jottings from an antiquary’s 
notebook. The latter appear to us to be 
often trivial in character, besides being 
somewhat irrelevant. Instances in point will, 





we think, be found in the entries under such 
headings as Marriages Royal, Maryland in 
America, New River, Privy Councillors, &c, 
But even the local customs cited here leave 
much to be desired in respect of exposition 
and verification, and the authorities given 
in the foot-notes are of a miscellaneous 
nature. We need only mention a single 
instance of the author’s method of research. 
Under the Chilterns we find a brief and 
conventional definition of the famous 
Stewardship which was the subject of an 
exhaustive Treasury Report in 1893. 


Words and Places. By the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor. (Routledge & Sons.)—This monu- 
ment of research in the vast field of local 
nomenclature was well worth reviving with 
@ judicious infusion of corrections, queries, 
and notes by Dr. Smythe Palmer. ‘The 
etymological statements must be eyed with 
suspicion, as some obvious errors are left 
without comment, and only great improba- 
bility is indicated by the occasional queries, 
For instance, the river Crathis in Lower 
Italy is far more likely to get its name from 
Greek than from Pheenician; and it is 
unlikely that Hemus is akin to Himalaya. 
The tongue of land which helps to form 
Waynfleet harbour used to be called Gib- 
raltar, and some twenty miles off, about 
two miles from the coast, is Algarkirk ; but, 
as we do not deduce the existence of Moorish 
settlements in Lincolnshire, the coincidence 
exemplifies the need for extreme caution 
in using forms of local names as historical 
evidence, instead of merely as interesting 
corroborations and memorials of known 
facts which often enable us to localize more 
exactly recorded incidents. The archo- 
logical and historical elements of the work 
are of permanent value, and may help to 
promote the scientific study of British 
place-names, to which Prof. Skeat and others 
have recently made important contributions. 


The Science Year-Book for 1910 (King, 
Sell & Olding) we mention in this column, 
as it is one of the best diaries for the ordinary 
man as well as the man of science. This 
year several alterations have been made, 
the chief of which is that details formerly 
given for each day are now not placed there, 
but included in the monthly Ephemeris. 
This we regret, though it leaves more room 
on the Diary pages. ‘“* Lighting-up time,” 
for instance, is an important detail which 
we like to have put before us each day. 
The scientific data, old and new, are alike 
excellent. 








RECENT BOOK-PURCHASES AT 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Cuances lately made in the showcase 
of “Recent Acquisitions” in the King's 
Library at the British Museum prove that 
some satisfactory purchases have been 
made during 1909. Interest will be most 
keenly aroused by the appearance among 
these new purchases of the first edition of 
‘ Greenes Groats-worth of Witte, bought with 
a Million of Repentance,’ famous for its 
attack upon the “ vpstart Crow beautified 
with our feathers,” whose identification with 
Shakespeare, though recently challenged, 
is virtually certain. The book was entered 
in the Stationers’ Registers to William 
Wright, ‘‘vppon the perill of Henrye 
Chettle,’’ September 20th, 1592 ; and that 
it must have been published immediately 
after this was sufficiently proved by the 
registration, on the 8th of the following 
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December, of ‘Kind Heartes Dreame,’ in 
which Chettle apologized for having made 
himself responsible for the libel. But though 
the first edition of ‘ Kind Heartes Dreame’ 
survived, it has hitherto been believed that 
that of the ‘ Groats-Worth of Witte’* had 
totally disappeared, the earliest issue of 
which a copy was known being that of 
1596. The appearance of the original 
edition of 1592 in a showcase at the British 
Museum is thus of special interest. 


The title-page of the newly found edition 
reads :-— 


* Greenes | Groats-worth | oz witte, bought with 
a| million of Repentance. | Describing the follie 
of youth, the falshood of make- | shifte flatterers, 
the miserie of the negligent, | and mischiefes 
of deceiuiug Courtezans,| Written before his 
death and published at his dyeing request. | 
[Motto.] Foelicem fuisse infaustum. [Ornament.] 
London | Imprinted for William Wright. | 1592.” 


The book contains 24 leaves, in 6 quires, 
the first unsigned, followed by B-F in fours. 
The first leaf is blank; 2a bears the title, 
the verso being blank; 3a, The Printer to 
the Gentle Readers ; 3b, 4a. To the Gentle- 
men Readers; 4b is blank; 5a—24a contain 
the text, with the heading ‘* Greenes Groats- 
worth of Wit”; 24b is blank. 


The paragraph containing the libel reads 
as follows :— 


*“ And thou no lesse deseruing than the other 
two, in some things rarer, in nothing inferiour ; 
driuen (as my selfe) to extreme shifts, a litle haue 
Ito say to thee: and were it not an idolatrous 
oth, 1 would sweare by sweet S. George, thou art 
vnworthy better hap, sith thou dependest on so 
meane a stay. Base minded men all three of 
you, if by my miserie you be not warnd: for 
vnto none of you (like mee) sought those burres 
to cleaue: those Puppets (I meane) that spake 
from our mouths, those Anticks garnisht tn our 
colours. Is it not strange, that I to whom they 
all haue beene beholding: is it not like that you 
to whome they all haue beene beholding, shall 
(were yee in that case as I am now) bee both at 
once of them forsaken: yes trust them not: 
for there is an vpstart Crow, beautified with our 
feathers, that with his Tygers hart wrapt in a 
Players hyde, supposes he is as well able to 
bombast out a blanke verse as the best of you: 
and beeing an absolute Johannes fac totum, is 
in his owne conceit the oneiy Shake-scene in a 
countrey. O that I might intreat your rare wits 
to be imploied in more profitable courses: & let 
those Apes imitate your past excellence, and neuer 
more acquaint them with your admired inuentions, 
I knowe the best husband of you all will neuer 
proue an Usurer, and the kindest of them all will 
neuer proue a kind nurse: yet whilest you may, 
seeke you better Maisters ; for it is pittie men of 
such rare wits, should be subiect to the pleasure of 
such rude groomes.”’ 


Near to the ‘ Groats-worth of Witte’ are 
copies of two issues of the first edition of 
‘Paradise Lost,’ bearing the title-pages 
reckoned as the second and the eighth 
according to the old enumeration accepted 
by Masson. Recent investigators, however, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, are inclined 
to believe that three of the nine title-pages 
which have been enumerated are due to 
misdescriptions; and if this be so, the 
Museum now possesses @ complete set of the 
six genuine varieties. 


Along with these are the first edition 
(1569) of Underdown's translation of the 
‘Aethiopian Historie’ of Heliodorus, and 
three books of some interest formerly in the 
Rowfant Library, viz., the third edition 
(1578) of ‘ The Paradyse of Daynty Deuises’; 
‘The Queenes Maiesties Entertainement at 
Woodstock,’ printed for Thomas Cadman 
im 1585 (unique, but unfortunately lacking 
the first quire); and the first edition (1606) 
of Daniel’s ‘* Pastorall Trago-comedie ” 
‘The Queenes Arcadia.’ 





The other English books shown are mostly 
from Lord Ambherst’s library, and include 
three printed by Wynkyn de Worde, a 
Pynson, Copland’s edition of the ‘Sege of 
Rhodes? (1524), and Redman’s of Whitford’s 
‘Pipe or Tun of Perfection” (1532). The 
last, in its original blind stamped binding, 
is in fine condition. 

On the other side of the showcase are 
several incunabula, including examples from 
the presses of Giinther Zainer at Augsburg 
(1473), H. Meyer at Toulouse (1488), Paulus 
de Colonia at Seville (1490), and Giraldo 
and De Planes at Valladolid (1497); also 
illustrated books published at Paris by 
Antoine Vérard (‘ Les Ethicques d’ Aristote,’ 
1488, and ‘ Le Roman de Sydrach,’ c. 1496), 
and at Venice by Lazarus de Soardis (* Teren- 
tius cum Commento,* 1499). 








‘HOMER AND THE ILIAD.’ 

St. Andrews, January 23, 1910. 

THE reviewer of Miss Stawell’s excellent 
book ‘Homer and the Iliad’? (Atheneum, 
January 22) admires her ‘‘ protest against 
the German school of criticism followed in 
this ‘country by....D. B. Monro.” It is 
true that the late Provost of Oriel reluctantly 
accepted some conclusions of some German 
critics. But he had a keen sense of poetry, 
and followed with regret the linguistic logos 
where he thought that it led him. He 
quoted Shelley's appreciation of Book XXIV. 
of the *‘ Iliad,’ where ‘‘ Homer truly begins 
to be himself’?; but he felt in honour 
bound to be guided by the grammarians 
rather than by Shelley, and by his own lite- 
rary sense. Miss Stawell has done that 
which the professors appear to have neglected 
to do. She has sought an instantia con- 
tradictoria, and shown that ‘TIliad’* I. is 
even more ‘ Odyssean” than ‘ Iliad? 
XXIV. But she has not applied her own 
method to ‘ Iliad’ IX., which she rejects. 
She agrees with Grote: thinks that ‘ Iliad ’ 
IX. is contradicted by ‘ Iliad * XI. and XVI., 
and is out of keeping with the character of 
Achilles. I do not go into a theory which 
arose in an amazing misstatement of con- 
spicuous facts by Grote. But Monro, in a 
letter to me of May, 1905, said that, in his 
opinion, an ‘ Achilleis * without the contents 
of ‘Iliad’ IX. was hardly possible: the 
essence of the character of the hero and of 
his tragedy lies in his refusal of atonement, 
as in ‘Iliad* IX. But ‘* Odyssean ” lan- 
guage marks ‘ Iliad’? IX., so Monro could 
not accept it as it stands. If Miss Stawell 
would analyze the language of ‘ Iliad? IX. 
as she has done for ‘Iliad? XXIV., the 
linguistic objection might disappear. But 
I am only anxious to prove that, though in 
grammar Monro may have followed some 
German critics (not all), his heart was in 
the right place, and the lover of poetry in 
him was at war with the perhaps incomplete 
grammarian. Indeed, Mr. Leaf acknow- 
ledges that “‘some”™ of “the chief argu- 
ments” for Grote’s opinion have been 
‘* weakened ** by Monro, though, somehow, 
“their general force is unshaken.” 

A. Lana, 








TWO PASSAGES IN THE ‘ANTIGONE.’? 


THE reviewer of Prof. Tyrrell’s ‘ Essays 
on Greek Literature’ in your last issue 
speaks of ‘‘ Jebb’s vigorous view that mricas 
mpocwm should not be reduced to meaning 
‘with looks of loathing,’ but indicates that 
Hemon spat in his father’s face.” I dis- 





tinctly remember that the late Archbishop 
Benson, when he was a master at Rugby, 
took the same view. 

As for the “curious passage” in the 
‘ Antigone,’ ll. 904-20, an Oriental parallel 
will be found in a volume of The Indian 
Antiquary. Iregret that I cannot give the 
reference, as I am at present separated from 
my books, 


b] 








EDUCATION AND DULLNESS. 
74, Grosvenor Road, Highbury, N. 

Faisons crédit & homme d’Etat francais 
quel qu'il fait de Vobservation que lui 
attribue le professeur Tyrrell & propos 
des effets désastreux de l’éducation sur les 
jeunes Francais & partir de lage de dix 
ans, mais soyons justes aussi pour Alexandre 
Dumas fils, qui a dit la méme chose, et l’a 
dite mieux en lui donnant une application 
plus large et plus générale. 

Voici la version de Dumas: ‘* Comment 
se fait-il que tous les petits enfants étant si 
intelligents, la plupart des hommes soient 
si bétes ? Ca doit tenir & l'éducation.” 

L’homme d’Etat est dur pour les adoles- 
cents, qui rachétent le plus souvent leur 
manque d’expérience, leur insuffisance méme, 
par tout ce qui leur reste des illusions de la 
jeunesse: la sincérité spontanée, les senti- 
ments nobles et généreux, la poésie & travers 
laquelle ils entrevoient la vie qui est devant 
eux. Ce n’est que plus tard que la bétise, 
la vraie bétise, s’affirme chez lhomme. 
Mais quel que soit l’age auquel elle entre en 
possession de ses droits, dont elle abuse 
parfois impitoyablement, il n’en reste pas 
moins acquis que Dumas et que lhomme 
d’Etat n’avaient pas tort. Autrement, nous 
serions en présence d’un paradoxe qui ne 
perdrait rien de son caractére funeste en 
restant inexplicable. 

D. N. Samson. 








CANTERBURY AND YORK SOCIETY. 


AT the Council meeting of this Society, 
held at the College of Arms last week, 
twelve new members were elected, including 
Lord Curzon. Part XX. of the Proceedings 
has just been issued to the subscribers. 
It consists of a further instalment of Arch- 
bishop Parker’s Register, which is under the 
editorship of the Rev. W. H. Frere. The 
issue for March, 1910, will consist of the 
first half of the Register of Ralph Baldock, 
Bishop of London 1306-13, which promises 
to be of exceptional interest. 

During the year there will be a continua- 
tion of Bishop Halton’s Register (Carlisle), 
and the beginning of the Lincoln Register 
of Bishop Grosseteste. The Council has also 
in hand the transcription of episcopal 
registers of the sees of Rochester, Salisbury, 
and Hereford. The Society is doing good 
and useful work, and deserves the attention 
of all ecclesiastical antiquaries. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Brett (Jessie), The Garden of God: some Cha- 
racteristics of the Spiritual Life, mainly from 
the Song of Songs, 3/6 net. 

Carlyle (Gavin), The Present Peril: the Basis of 
the So-Called ‘‘ Higher Criticism ’’: What is 
it ? 2/6 net. 
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@hadwick (W. Edward), Social Relationships in 
the Light of Christianity, 5/ net. 

The Hulsean Lectures for 1909-10. : 

Law and the Prophets; or, The Revelation of 
Jehovah in Hebrew History from the Earliest 
Times to the Capture of Jerusalem by Titus, 
8/6 net. a 

Prof. Westphal’s ‘ Jéhovah’ is here trans- 
lated and adapted by Clement du Pontet, with 
a foreword by the Bishop of Winchester. 

Nisbet’s Church Directory and Almanack, 1910, 
in Three Parts, 2/ net. a 

Parker (Edward Harper), China and Religion, 
2/6 net. , : 

A well-bound and attractive reprint, with 
many illustrations and an index. 

Slattery (C. Lewis), Present-Day 
3/6 net. 

Socialized Church (The), 2/6 net. 

Edited by W. M. Tippy. 
8.P.C.K.; Chinyanja, Portions of Prayer Book, 
Revised Edition, 1/2 ; Ci-Gogo, First Reading 
Book, 4d. ; Hausa, Bible Stories, 8d. ; Swahili, 
Life of Muhammad, 1/6; and Swahili, Notes 
on Mohammedanism, 1/6 


Preaching, 


Law. 
Mews (J.), The Annual Digest, 1909, 15/ 
Thornton (Alfred Augustus), Thornton on Patents, 
British and Foreign, 21/ net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Billings (R. W.) The Baronial and Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Scotland, Vol. IV., 7/6 net. 
Edited by A. W. Wiston-Glynn. 
Cust (Lionel), Eton College Portraits, 105/ 

This catalogue has been compiled with the 
consent and assistance of the Provost, the Vice- 
Provost, and the Bursar of the College. 

Humphries (Sydney), Oriental Carpets, Runners, 
and Rugs, and some Jacquard Reproductions, 
42/ net. 
Contains 24 full-page reproductions in colour, 
and 8 full-page illustrations in black-and-white. 
India, Annual Progress Report of the Archzo- 
logical Surveyor, Northern Circle, for the Year 
ending 3lst March, 1909. 
India, Archeological Survey, Annual Report, 
1906-7. 

Contains many excellent illustrations. 

Royal Academy, General Index to the Catalogues 
of the Winter Exhibitions 1900-1909. 

Ruslafjaell (Robert de), The Light of Egypt 
from Recently Discovered Predynastic and 
Early Christian Records, 10/6 net. 


Poetry and the Drama. 


Abraham-Jewell (M. H.), The Queen’s Favourite, 
and other Poems, 2/ net. 
Forrest (M.), Alpha Centauri, 3/6 
Some of the verses are reprinted from 
Australian papers. 
Simpson (Henry), A Faéry Flute, 2/6 net. 
A collection of short pieces. 
Walsh (Clara A.), Tne Master-Singers of Japan, 
2/ net. 
Verse translations from Japanese poets. 
One of the Wisdom of the East Series. 


Music. 
Musical Directory, Annual, and Almanack, 1910, 


Upton (George P.), Standard Concert Repertory, 
and other Concert Pieces, 5/ net. 
Bibliography. 
Book-Prices Current, Vol. XXIV., Part T., 1910. 
Philosophy. 
Muirhead (John H.), The Elements of Ethics, 3/ 
New edition. One of the University Ex- 
tension Manuals. 

Weiss (Arthur), Introduction to the Philosophy 

of Art. 
One of the University of California Publica- 
tions. 
Political Economy. 
Englishwoman’s Review of Social and Industrial 
uestions, January, 1/ 
Edited by Antoinette M. Mackenzie. 

Smith (H. B. Lees), India and the Tariff Problem, 
3/6 net. 

History and Biography. 

D’Auvergne (Edmund B.), A Queen at Bay, 
16/ net. 

The story of Cristina and Don Carlos, with 
illustrations. 

Duncan (Robert), The Story of the Edinburgh 
Burns Relics, with Fresh Facts about Burns 
and his Family. 

Emerson (R. W.), Journals, 1820-32, 2 vols. 
12/ net. 

Edited by Edward Waldo Emerson and 
Waldo Emerson Forbes. 
Essex Review, January, 1/6 net. 





Hearnshaw (F. J. C.), The Story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, especially showing their Connection 
with Southampton, 6d. net. : 

The booklet is a reprint of a series of ten 
articles which appeared during last year in The 
Southampton Times. 

Hogg (J.), Domestic Manners of Sir Walter Scott, 
2/6 net. 

With memoir of the Ettrick Shepherd by the 
Rey. J. E. H. Thomson. Illustrated. 

London Citizens in 1651, 2/6 : 

A transcript of Harleian MS. 4778, edited, 
with notes and index, by J. C. and W. White- 
brook. ; 

Macaulay (Lord), Essay and Speech on Jewish 
Disabilities. . 

The essay was published in The Edinburgh 
Review in January, 1831, and the speech de- 
livered in the House of Commons in the spring 
of 1833. They are edited, with an introduction 
and notes, by Israel Abrahams and the Rev. 8. 


vy. 
Rhodes (James Ford), Flistorical Essays, 9/ net. 
Some of these American essays deal with the 
writing of history, and others are personal, 
such as those on Gibbon, S. R. Gardiner, and 
Lecky. 
Geography and Travel. 
Brown’s North Sea, Baltic, and Mediterranean 
Distance Tables, 2/6 net. 
With maps and Gazetteer. Index. 
Emerson (F. Valentine), Manual of Physical 
Geography, 6/ net. 
By a teacher in the University of Missouri. 


Education, 


Birdseye (Clarence F.), The Reorganization of 
our Colleges, 7/6 net. 

Wallis (B. C.), A Key to Practical Exercises in 
Geography, 3/6 net. 

Philology. 

Bingham (H.), A Gilbertese-English Dictionary, 
10/6 net. 

Garnsey (E. R.), A Student’s Edition of the Odes 
of Horace, Books I. to III., 6/ net. 

Nutting (H. C.), The Conspiracy at Rome in 66-65 
B.C. 


“One of the University of California Publica- 
tions in Classical Philology. 


School- Books. 


Buddenbrook: ein Schultag eines Realunter- 
sekundaners, 2/6 

Extracted from Thomas Mann’s ‘ Budden- 
brooks’ and adapted for school use by J. E. 
Mallin. 

Lockhart’s Life of Scott, Selections from, 1/ 

Edited by A. Barter in Bell’s English Texts 
for Secondary Schools, 

Ruskin, Selections from, 1/ 

Edited by H. Hampshire. Another of Bell’s 
English Texts for Secondary Schools. 

Scholar’s Book of Travel: Part III. Other Lands ; 
Part IV. The British Empire, 1/3 each. 

For notice of Part I. see last week’s Athe- 
neum, p. 97. 

Souvestre, Tales by: L’Ile de Sainte Nicolas, 
Keris, Les Korils de Plaudren, Peronnik IV’ Idiot, 
First Series, 1/ 

Edited by H. N. Adair, with illustrations 
by G. Lindsay. One of Bell’s Illustrated French 
Readers. 

Vernet (Madame Valette), Le Francais de France, 
2/ 


Dialogues, chansons, &¢c., with a_ preface 
by Prof. A. Barrére, and illustrated by Miss 
M. Montbard. 

Science. 

Bedell (F.), Direct and Alternating Current 
Testing, 8/ net. 

Cash (James) and Hopkinson (John), The British 
Freshwater Rhizopoda and Heliozoa: Vol. II. 
The Rhizopoda, Part III., 12/6 net. 

16 plates. 

Chemical Manufacturers’ Directory of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, with some Firms in Ire- 
land, 1910, 2/6 net. 

Hutchinson (Woods), Preventable Diseases, 6/ net. 

New edition. 

Laxton’s Builders’ Price-Book for 1910, 4/ 

Contains about 73,000 prices. 

Lyon (T. Lyttleton) and Fippin (Elmer O.), The 
Principles of Soil Management, 7/6 net. 

The authors are professors at Cornell Uni- 


versity. 

Malloch (P. D.), Life-History and Habits of the 
Salmon, Sea-Trout, Trout, and other Fresh- 
water Fish, 10/6 net. 

Martin (E.), Surgical Diagnosis, 28/ net. 

Russell (George E.), Textbook on Hydraulics, 
10/6 net. 

Seymour (Alfred), Modern Printing Inks, 5/ net. 

A practical handbook for printing-ink manu- 
facturers and printers. 





Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report of the 
Board of Regents for the year ending June 30, 
1908.—Report of the Secretary for the Year 
ending June 30, 1909. 

Sorley (W. R.), The Interpretation of Evolution, 
1/6 net. 

Reprinted from the Proceedings of the British 
Academy. 

Spencer (Walter G.) and Gask (G. E.), The Practice 
of Surgery, 22/ net. 

Spolia Zeylanica, December, 1909. 

With 3 plates, and figures in the text, 
Issued by the Colombo Museum, Ceylon. 

Stewart (R. Wallace), An Elementary Textbook 
of Physics: Part IV. Heat, 3/6 net. 

With 84 illustrations. One of Griffin's 
Scientific Textbooks. 

Thomson (J. Arthur), Darwinism and Human 
Life, 5/ net. 

The South African Lectures for 1909. 

Fiction. 

Chatfield-Taylor (H. C.), Fame’s Pathway, 6/ 

A story dealing with Moliére’s early life and 
love-affairs, with 12 illustrations by Job. 

Cleeve (Lucas), Lady Susan, and not the Car- 
dinal, 6/ 

The love-story of a beautiful and clever 
woman, the action being mainly in Rome. 

Curties (Capt. Henry), When England Slept, 6/ 

The story of a struggle between England and 
Germany for naval supremacy. 

Fox (Marion), The Seven Nights, 6/ 

A romance of medieval times. 

Jepson (Edgar), No. 19, 6/ 

A story dealing with occult practices. 

Kaye (Wilmot), The Home Secretary, 6/ 

Relates the eventful career of a man who 
began his political life as a Labour representa- 
tive, became a Cabinet Minister, and married 
an earl’s daughter. 

Le Queux (William), Treasure of Israal, 2/ net. 

Has to do with a discovery of great treasure, 
and the tragedy and happiness of some English 
people. 

White (Fred M.), The Sundial, 6/ 

A story of mystery in which electricity plays 
a part. 

Wyrall (Everard), The Spike, 1/ net. 

The “spike”’ is slang for the Casual Ward. 

General Literature. 

County Councils, Municipal Corporations, and 
Local Authorities Companion, Magisterial Diree- 
tory, and Local Government Year-Book for 
1910, 10/6 

‘Fleet’ Annual and Naval Year-Book, 1910, 
1/ net. 

Compiled by Lionel Yexley. Fifth issue, 
with a chart of the Dreadnoughts of various 
nations and a series of portraits of the ‘“‘ War 
Heads of the World.”’ 

Kaiser (J.), The Card System at the Office, 5/ net. 

La Fontaine, Les Fables, 2 vols., 1/6 net each. 

The volumes have a preface by Jules Claretie, 
and form part of Les Classiques Francais. 

Packer (Harriet), The Story of the Franchise in 
England, 1/ 

A concise account of the franchise in relation 
to women, contrasting the position of the British 
*‘freewoman’”’ of olden days with that of 
British women to-day, and urging the ex- 
pediency of restoring to them the rights of 
citizenship. 

Rollins (M.), Tables showing the Net Returns from 
Serial and Instalment Bonds, 10/6 net. 

Wernaer (R. M.), Romanticism and the Romantic 
School in Germany, 7/6 net. 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Fritze (H. v.) u. Gaebler (H.), Nomisma: Unter- 
suchungen auf dem Gebiete der antiken Miinz- 
kunde, Part III., 3m. 60; Part IV., 4m. 50. 

Hirth’s Formenschatz, Parts 8-12, 1909; Part 1, 
1910, Im. each. 

Poetry and the Drama. 
Wolff (L.), John Keats: sa Vie et son Guvre, 10fr. 
A volume of over 600 pages. 

Wolff (L.), An Essay on Keats’s Treatment of the 

Heroic Rhythm and Blank Verse, 5fr. ‘ 
Written in English, though published in Paris. 


Philosophy. 


Hollack (R.), Entweder....oder?  kritische 


Gedanken, 1m. 
History and Biography. 

Bidégain (J.), Une Conspiration sous la Troisiéme 
oe : La Vérité sur l’ Affaire des fiches, 
3fr. 50. 

Rozet (A.) et Lembey (J. F.), L’Invasion de la 
France et le Siége de Saint-Dizier par Charles- 
Quint en 1544, 15fr. 

Founded on unpublished Italian dispatches. 
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Lauvriére (K.), Alfred de Vigny: sa Vie et son 
(Euvre, 4fr. 

Pailhés (G.), La Duchesse de Duras et Chateau- 
briand, 7fr. 50. 


Political Economy. 


Junge (F. E.), Amerikanische Wirtschaftspolitik : 
ihre Gkonom. Grundlagen, ihre sozialen Wirk- 
ungen, u. ihre Lehren f. die deutsche Volks- 
wirtschaft, 7m. 

Philology. 


Ritter (C.), Neue Untersuchungen iiber Platon, 
12m. 

Thurneysen (R.), Handbuch des Alt-Irischen : 
Grammatik, Texte und Worterbuch, Part IL., 
2m. 40. 

Part of the Indogermanische Bibliothek. 
Science. 

Maurain (C.), Les Etats physiques de la Matiére, 
3fr. 50. 

Witzel (K.), Entwicklung u. Gestaltung der Kiefer 
u. des Schiidels im Réntgenbilde, 24m. 


General Literature. 
Britsch (A.), La jeune Athénes: une Démocratie 
en Orient, 3fr. 50. 
, The author was recently an official of the 
Keole Frangaise at Athens. 


*.* All books received at the Office up till Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested 
to state prices when sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. Unwin will publish soon a work 
entitled ‘The Doctrine of Creation,’ by 
Mr. C. M. Walsh. It is a discussion of 
various philosophical theories and religious 
doctrines of Creation, particularly of the 
question whether matter is eternal. Among 
the thinkers whose theories are treated 
are Plato, Clement of Alexandria, Ter- 
tullian, Augustine, Bacon, Descartes, Gas- 
sendi, and Spinoza. 


A NOTABLE feature of Mr. W. S. 
Crockett’s book on ‘ The Scott Originals,’ 
in preparation for Mr. T. N. Foulis, will 
be the large number of portraits of proto- 
types in the Waverley series. The por- 
traits will include one of Rebecca, taken 
from the original painting now at Phila- 
delphia ; one of Diana Vernon, procured 
with difficulty in Styria; one of Josiah 
Cargill (the transcript of Scott’s minister 
at Smailholm), reproduced for the first 
time ; a portrait of Gideon Gray (Scott’s 
doctor), and a sketch of the Black Dwarf 
from a contemporary drawing. The text 
will embrace much original matter. In 
particular, the story of Old Mortality 
will be fully told. 


Messrs. METHUEN will shortly publish 
as the next volume of ‘“ Antiquary’s 
Books,” ‘The Parish Registers of Eng- 
land,’ an undertaking on which the 
writer, the Rev. Dr. Cox, has been long 
engaged. He assisted the late Mr. 
Chester Waters in the second edition of 
his small work on the same subject, 
which was issued in 1882. Particular 
attention has been paid to the alleged 
instances of parish registers earlier than 
the general order of 1538. Most of these 
claims are shown to be blunders, but a 
Staffordshire register actually begins as 
— 1513, and a Lancashire one in 
518. 





4Mzgssrs. Swan SONNENSCHEIN will in- 
clude among their books this spring ‘ A 
Dictionary of Oriental Quotations (Arabic 
and Persian),’ by Mr. Claude Field ; 
* Bushman Folk-lore,’ by Miss L. C. Lloyd, 
edited by Dr. Theal; and translations of 
Hegel’s ‘Phenomenology of Mind,’ by 
Mr. J. B. Baillie, and the ‘ Time and Free 
Will ’ of Prof. Bergson by Mr. F. L. Pogson. 


In their ‘“ Special Campaign Series ” 
they announce ‘The Ulm Campaign,’ by 
Col. F. N. Maude, and ‘ The Valley Cam- 
paign and other Operations in Virginia,’ by 
Major G. W. Redway. 


Messrs. Witizams & Nora@ate will 
publish within the next six weeks ‘ Mad 
Shepherds,’ by Prof. L. P. Jacks; ‘ The 
Ring of Pope Xystus,’ by Mr. F. C. Cony- 
beare; and ‘ Highways and Byways in 
Literature,’ by Mr. Hugh Farrie. 


Mr. Marriorr Watson is publishing 
with Messrs. Mills & Boon ‘The King’s 
Highway,’ a further series of the adven- 
tures of Galloping Dick, a highwayman 
who won his way to literary favour years 
ago. 


THE same firm are also bringing out 
‘Fame,’ by B. M. Croker, which is con- 
cerned with the fortunes of a _ book; 
and ‘An Averted Marriage,’ a volume 
of short stories by Mr. Percy White. 


Amonest the new books shortly to be 
issued by the Macmillan Company of 
New York are Prof. Henry van Dyke’s 
‘The Spirit of America’; ‘A Group of 
English Essayists,’ by Prof. C. T. Win- 
chester; and, in the “Stories from 
American History” Series, ‘The Last 
American Frontier,’ by Mr. F. L. Paxson, 
a narrative of the struggle for the frontier 
west of the Mississippi. 


Tue TRUSTEES OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
have arranged to publish through the 
Columbia University Press a complete 
edition of the works of John Milton, in 
verse and in prose, in English and in Latin. 
There will be at least eight volumes, the 
supervision of which has been undertaken 
by Prof. W. P. Trent. 


THe forthcoming number of The 
Inbrary, which will appear somewhat 
late this quarter, contains an article by 
Mr. Bartholomew on the library of Bury 
St. Edmunds Grammar School, which goes 
back to the days of Sir Symonds d’Ewes. 
Dr. W. W. Greg shows that one of the two 
1567 editions of ‘The Trial of Treasure ’ 
registered in bibliographies is a “‘ ghost ”’ 
conjured up by Halliwell-Phillipps. A 
plea by Mr. A. H. Huth for the authen- 
ticity of the dates of the Roberts quartos 
of the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and 
‘Merchant of Venice’ is answered by 
Mr. A. W. Pollard. Mr. H. R. Plomer 
makes an attempt to solve the typo- 
graphical authorship of some of the Pro- 
testant tracts issued in Queen Mary’s 
reign with fancy imprints (“At Rome 
at the Castle of Saint Angelo,” &c.) ; 
and Dr. Henry Thomas of the British 





Museum traces to their sources the themes 
and designs of the ‘Emblems’ of Philip 
Ayres, lately reprinted by Prof. Saints- 
bury. 


Messrs. REBMAN will issue in February 
‘Kami-no-Michi: The Way of the Gods 
in Japan,’ by Hope Huntley, a story with 
a sensational crisis, in which the author 
uses scenes she has herself explored. 


A set of ‘ Hansard’s Debates’ will be 
offered by Messrs. Hodgson next week. 
It is the longest set ever put up for 
sale, ranging from the beginning, as 
Cobbett’s ‘Parliamentary History,’ to 
the concluding session of 1909, and com- 
prising no fewer than 678 volumes. 
Mr. Birrell commented some years ago 
in an interesting essay on Hansard (written 
at the time when the “ remainder ” stock 
was sold off) on the “ evil days ” on which 
it had then fallen. But complete sets 
are now becoming increasingly difficult 
to acquire, owing to the scarcity of certain 
of the volumes. 


THE centenary of the Swedenborg 
Society occurs this year. It was founded 
twenty-eight years after the death of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. The occasion 
will be celebrated by an International 
Swedenborg Congress in London, to which 
will come persons interested from all 
quarters of the globe. 


Tue DovastTon LIBRARY, which is to be 
sold at Shrewsbury on February 4th, 
was founded by John Dovaston, attorney 
and antiquary, some 150 years ago, and 
continued by his son, a barrister, who died 
in 1854. Consequently there are many 
rare legal books among the collection, 
which is also strong in books relating 
to Shropshire and the neighbouring 
counties. ; 


WE have mentioned briefly the forth- 
coming book by M. Jules Lemaitre on 
Fénelon. This winter he will give ten 
lectures on the subject to the Société des 
Conférences, the text of which will appear 
in the Revue Hebdomadaire. M. Lemaitre 
has been led to study Fénelon by his 
reading of Jean Jacques Rousseau, and 
finds a natural affinity in these two 
reformers. 


Ar the last meeting of the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution on the 20th inst. 
1001. was voted towards the relief of 
necessitous members and their widows. 
The Annual Meeting will be held in the 
hall of the Stationers’ Company on March 
10th, and Mr. Rider Haggard will deliver 
an address. 


Amone recent Parliamentary Papers of 
interest to our readers we note the Report 
of the Royal College of Art, 1908-9 (10d.) ; 
Board of Education, List of Secondary 
Schools, 1908-9 (9d.); Poor Law Com- 
mission, Memoranda by Individual Com- 
missioners on Various Subjects (5s. 7d.) ; 
and Special Reports on Teaching of 
Classics in Secondary Schools in Germany 
(94d.). 
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SCIENCE 


—_— > — 


FLOWERS AND FRUIT. 


Handbook of Flower Pollination.—Vol. III. 
Observations on Flower Pollination made in 
Europe and the Arctic Regions on Species 
delonging to the Natural Orders Goodenoview 
to Cycadee. By Dr. Paul Knuth. Trans- 
lated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis. Illustrated. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—We are glad to 
have this continuation of the translation 
of Knuth’s notable compilation, the first 
portion of which appeared in English three 
years ago. Vols. I. and II. were noticed 
in our pages as they came out (September 
15th, 1906, and September 26th, 1908), so 
that there remains but little to be said about 
the general scope of the work. The present 
volume renders the second part of Vol. II. 
of the original, and its form and general 
standard of excellence are those of the pre- 
ceding portions. 

In our first notice we pointed out the 
inexcusable action of the publishers and 
translator in deleting the Index from the 
rendering. The fault is repeated, and the 
Index, though present in the original Ger- 
man at the end of each complete volume, 
is omitted from the English version. This 
seems to us culpable negligence. 

There should be no need to point out the 
value of an index to each bound volume. 
In a publication in which the third part 
(which is not the last) appears three years 
after the first, its necessity should be obvious. 
A specific instance from the work in question 
will make this clear. In the family Ericacee 
we find (p. 34 of the translation, and p. 36 
of the original) that fig. 220 illustrates 
Arctostaphylos alpina in both cases, but that 
fig. 221 in the English edition represents 
Andromeda polifolia, though the same figure 
in the original is a block from the genus 
Phyllodoce. This discrepancy is explained 
by the fact that the half page of text and 
the figure of the genus are left out in the 
translation. The reader will ask, Why ? 
A direct method of finding the answer would 
be by seeing where the translator puts the 

* genus ;Phyllodoce, and reference would be 
made‘at once to the index to find where that 
genus is now placed. But there is no index. 
How, then, is the reader to trace this genus? 
By the archaic means of turning over page 
after page of the text, seeking for the lost 
paragraph and illustration. As a matter 
of fact, they will be discovered ten pages 
further on. We expect better treatment in 
& practical matter like this. 


Spring Flowers at Belvoir Castle. By 
W. H. Divers. (Longmans & Co.)—Belvoir 
Castle affords the classical example of spring 
gardening, by which is meant a system 
of floral bedding that produces in April 
and May effects little less gorgeous, and in 
most cases far more interesting, than what 
is termed summer bedding. Thirty or 
more years ago, Belvoir and Cliveden were 
the only private gardens where this form of 
bedding was studied on scientific principles ; 
but the results were so successful that their 
fame spread over the whole country, and 
spring flower gardening gradually became 
popular in hundreds of country houses, 
and in many public parks, including Hamp- 
ton Court. 

Gardeners understand as spring gardening 
@ system of rotation by which the beds are 

as formerly for summer effects, but 





are replanted in October as soon after the 
summer flowering plants have been lifted 
as the soil can be got into a proper state for 
replanting. In this, as in other matters, @ 
proved necessity soon had its effect. Suitable 
plants were forthcoming that by specialized 
culture could be used for the purpose, and, 
as time went on, new varieties of well- 
known species were obtained possessing 
even a greater degree of adaptability. Some 
of the most popular kinds include arabis, 
aubrietia, alyssum, auricula, Bellis perennis 
(daisy), doronicum, stock, viola, wallflower, 
hyacinth, tulip, primrose, saxifrage, and 
phlox. But there are many others, and in 
this little work they are all set forth by the 
head gardener to the Duke of Rutland at 
Belvoir. 


Having enumerated them, the author 
proceeds to explain the proper means of 
cultivating every individual kind, and 
afterwards offers some useful remarks 
upon associating them tastefully in order 
to obtain the best possible effects in colour 
and form. But there are certain species, 
including many bulbous plants, whose 
habits of growth are such that they cannot 
be used in the rotation system, but must 
be cultivated in the ordinary perennial or 
herbaceous border, or in beds specially 
devoted to them throughout the year ; 
the requirements of these are described in 
@ separate chapter. 


Then follows a description of the Belvoir 
gardens, containing the famous feature known 
as the ‘“ Duchess ”’ garden, which was formed 
by Elizabeth, wife of the fifth Duke of 
Rutland. We learn that the Belvoir gardens 
are especially suited for early flowering 
plants owing to their elevation of 456 feet, 
the results being a drier air and a com- 
parative immunity from late spring frosts. 
The extraordinary undulation of surface 
immediately near the Castle is another 
favourable factor, for better floral effects 
are obtained than are possible where the 
surface is more level. 


One is surprised, in reading Mr. Divers’s 
notes, at the remarkably rich collection of 
trees and shrubs that succeed at Belvoir 
(in Leicestershire), for many species com- 
paratively tender have attained to a con- 
siderable height. It is a practical book, 
full of valuable information related without 
the least exaggeration, or even enthusiasm. 
In one instance only we could wish for more 
information. On p. 89 it is stated that 
‘“@ small plant on the wall just above this 
spot bears very curious seed-pods,”’ but our 
curiosity as to the identity of the plant is 
not satisfied. In a future edition this 
omission should be supplied, and numerous 
errors in the spelling of plant-names cor- 
rected. There are thirty-two excellent full- 
page half-tone illustrations from the author’s 
own photographs. 


Warley Garden in Spring and Summer. 
By Ellen Willmott. (Bernard Quaritch.)— 
All horticulturists know of Miss Willmott’s 
garden at Warley, and know also her garden 
pictures which appear from time to time in 

eriodicals. In this volume are contained 
orty handsome reproductions from photo- 
graphs of various scenes in the Warley 
Garden. Many are beautiful in effect, and 
all are clever studies. We could have 
wished for a greater variety of scene, as too 
many of the pictures are confined to the 
Alpine garden. Pagodas, sweeps of lawn, 
and winding borders might have been more 
generously depicted ; but the pages suffice 
to set the less-favoured gardener admiring 
and envying. 





Fruit Ranching in British Columbia. By 


J.T. Bealby. Illustrated. (A. & C. Black.) 
—This book is written by an emigrant from 
Britain who went to British Columbia as 
recently as 1907 for the purpose of entering 
upon fruit-growing in the Nelson district, 
close to the Kootenay mountains and lake, 
The Preface consists of a dialogue in which 
the author relates to another his reasons for 
not beginning commercial fruit-growing at 
home. 


From Liverpool he goes to Montreal, and 
thence to Nelson, which is reached at the 
end of March, the mountains being still 
covered with snow. 


At this point the author devotes twenty 
pages to the fruit-growing capabilities of 
the Kootenay district and the prices obtain- 
able for the fruits, quoting largely from lite- 
rature issued by the Government of the 
Province, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, and British Columbian news- 
papers. The greater part of this informa- 
tion being already available, we pass to the 
remarks upon spying out the land, clearing 
and planting—practical details every settler 
has to study on his arrival unless he is pre- 
pared to incur the outlay necessary for the 
purchase ofjan established ranch, in which case 
he must possess an amount of capital that 
many have found sufficient for a successful 
start at home. However, the climate and 
soil in British Columbia are such that very 
soon after the trees have been felled, the 
roots blasted, and the land turned over 
by spade or plough, the energetic culti- 
vator can obtain remunerative yields from 
potatoes, strawberries, and other temporary 
crops. The question of which varieties of 
apple, pear, plum, or cherry should be 
planted is just one of those which may be 
settled too hastily; and, if others exercise 
the same care as the author in this matter, 
it will save them much disappointment. 
It is necessary to determine not only which 
will be most likely to bear well, but also 
where and when the fruits will find a market. 
The details of preparing for shipment are 
discussed, and the importance of honest 
packing and grading insisted on. 


The concluding chapters deal with results 
and prospects, and the reader is somewhat 
disappointed that these are again based, 
for the most part, upon the experience or 
statements of others. It is true that the 
author has reason to be satisfied with his 
own experience, but this covers so short 4 
period that the results are inconclusive. 
Indeed, the book is a premature work ; 
it would have been more valuable had the 
author deferred its publication for five 
years. It is claimed that the Kootenay 
district is peculiarly free from the worst 
insects and other pests that cause trouble in 
American orchards; but we fear that this 
enviable immunity is mainly due to the 
newness of the industry. Experience shows 
that the longer particular crops are cultivated 
in the same district, the more liable they 
become to the drawbacks we have men- 
tioned. At the same time, there appears 
sufficient evidence to show that British 
Columbian fruit-growers may expect to get 
a net return of 300 per acre, and the author’s 
estimates largely exceed this amount. 


The book contains a good deal of ex- 
traneous matter that may be of interest to 
the general reader, also sufficient practical 
information to render it valuable to intending 
emigrants. There are 32 illustrations from 
photographs, 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Mrs. B. H. Cunnineton, who has been 
continuing her explorations of earthworks 
in Wiltshire, has contributed to Man for 
January a plan and description, with three 
sections, of a rather large example of a simple 
and nearly rectangular enclosure, of seven 
acres in area, near the Wansdyke, which she 
considers to be medieval. Within it is a 
smaller work, described by Stukeley as a 
‘“ pretorium.” In her opinion the evidence 
is in favour of both works being attributed 
to the same date, which she places some- 
where between the twelfth and sixteenth 
centuries. 


The Prehistoric Congress of France will 
hpld its sixth session at Tours from the 21st 
to the 27th of August. Excursions have 
been arranged to many places of interest in 
the department of Indre-et-Loire, and visits 
to the local museums, private collections, 
and archzxological monuments. The sub- 
jects for discussion include the Paleolithic 
remains in Touraine, the geographical dis- 
tribution of the flint industry of the Grand 
Pressigny, and the “‘ puits funéraires ”* of the 
basin of the Loire. Communications may be 
addressed to the Secretary-General, Dr. 
Marcel Baudouin, Rue Linné, 21, Paris. 


Mr. C. T. Trechmann has contributed to 
Man a drawing of natural size (11 by 64 milli- 
metres), and two enlargements, of a “‘pygmy”’ 
or midget implement of quartz crystal dis- 
covered by him in @ Neolithic lake-dwelling 
on the Greifensee, near Zurich. It was 
found in the mud surrounding the piles of 
one of the eight pile-dwellings on the edges 
of the lake in question, at the northern end 
called Rietspitz, near Fallanden, and is 
believed to be the first occurrence of this 
type of implement that has been met with 
in Switzerland, though others may have 
escaped notice. 


The article by Mr. A. R. Brown on the 
religion of the Andaman Islanders in Folk- 
lore, noticed in The Atheneum of November 
13th last, has elicited an answer from Father 
W. Schmidt, who supports the conclusion 
of Mr. Man that Puluga was the Supreme 
Being in the belief of those islanders, and 
maintains that he was originally without 
wife and children, his wife having accrued 
to him out of the lunar mythology. Father 
Schmidt is engaged on a work, ‘ Die Stellung 
der Pygmiienvélker in der Entwickelungs- 
geschichte des Menschen,’ in which these 
matters will be developed. 


Mr. T. A. Joyce also has contributed to 
Man figures of @ wooden portrait-statue of 
Shamba Bolongongo, one of four former 
paramount chiefs of the BuShongo nation, 
brought by Mr. E. Torday from the Kasai 
district, Congo State. It is attributed to the 
first decade of the seventeenth century. The 
treatment of the figure is extraordinarily 
life-like, and the face in particular has the 
character of a portrait from life. Mr. Torday, 
to whom great credit is due for having 
obtained this important work of art, has 
presented it to our national collection. 


In The Sociological Review for January 
Dr. W. H. R. Rivers has described his genea- 
logical method of anthropological inquiry, by 
which he claims that it is possible to demon- 
strate the facts of social organization so that 
they carry conviction to the reader with as 
much definiteness as is possible in any 
biological science. He gives some striking 
Instances of success in obtaining pedigrees 
extending over several generations, and in 
tecording them and establishing their 





accuracy, notwithstanding the difficulties 
imposed by the customary reticence of 
uncivilized peoples regarding references to 
deceased relatives. 


The three principal papers in the Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society for January 
(which is henceforth to be issued monthly 
during the Society’s session) have all a 
certain anthropological interest. Dr. Gar- 
nett’s ingenious arrangement of results in 
two and in three dimensions is applicable to 
other observations than those of school 
examinations ; Mr. Webb’s paper deals with 
the difficulties met with in comparisons of 
international statistics; and Mr. Yule’s 
is @ mathematical discussion of the distri- 
bution of mortality according to age when 
the causes of death act cumulatively. 


The Eugenics Review for January indicates 
that much thoughtful attention is being given 
to the problems connected with this branch 
of anthropology. Mr. Crawley has contri- 
buted to it a suggestive paper on primitive 
eugenics; Mr. J. E. Lane an important 
essay on racial poisons, dealing specially 
with venereal disease ; and Miss Ravenhill 
discusses the eugenic ideals for womanhood. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—Jan, 12.—Prof. W. J. Sollas, 
President, in the chair.—The following Fellows 
were elected auditors of the Society's accounts 
for the preceding year: Messrs. G. W. Young 
and J. Hopkinson. 

The following communications were read: 
‘On the Igneous and Associated Sedimentary 
Rocks of the Glensaul District, County Galway, 
by Mr. C. I. Gardiner and Prof. S. H. Reynolds, 
with a Paleontological Appendix by Mr. F. R. C. 
Reed,—‘ On the Gneisses and Altered Dacites of 
the Dandenong District, Victoria, and _ their 
Relations to the Dacites and to the Granodiorites 
of the Area,’ by Prof. E. W. Skeats,—and ‘ Recent 
Improvements in Rock - Section Cutting Appa- 
ratus,’ by Mr. H. J. Grayson, Demonstrator of 
Petrology and Assistant in the Geological Depart- 
ment, University of Melbourne. 


’ 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 13.—Dr. C. H. 
Read, President, in the chair.—This being an 
evening appointed for the election of Fellows, 
no papers were read. The following were elected 
Fellows: Mr. R. H. Forster, Col. F. R. Twemlow, 
Mr. J. C. Powell, Rev. E. E. Dorling, Mr. H. M. 
Vaughan, Lieut.-Col. G. W. Archer, Mr. Arthur 
Gardner, Mr. J. D. Crace, Lieut.-Col. H. W 
Morrieson, Mr. W. Parker Brewis, and Mr. R. F. 
Ferrier. 


Jan. 20.—Mr. W. Gowland, V.P., in the chair. 
—Mr. W. L. Rutton read a paper on ‘ The Manor 
of Eia or Eye next Westminster, with its Reputed 
Divisions, viz., the Manors of Neyte, Eybury or 
Ebury, and Hyde.’ 

Eye next Westminster, an obsolete and for- 
gotten name, formerly represented the great 
manor which lay between the Tyburn and West- 
bourne streams, that is to say, between West- 
minster and Chelsea; the Thames bounded it 
on the south, and the highway, now Oxford 
Street, on the north. At the time of the Domes- 
day Survey it was described under the name Eia 
as in possession of the Norman Geoffrey de 
Mandeville, and by him, for the repose of his soul 
and the burial of his body in the cloister of West- 
minster, it was granted to the Abbey. It is 
supposed that in course of time the great manor 
came to be divided into three lesser manors, 
viz., Neyte, Eybury, and Hyde, three sub- 
stantial divisions. Mr. Rutton, however, showed 
that the limits of these three have never been 
defined, and that even the situation of Neyte 
has been a matter of speculation. He found also 
that the indefatigable archeologist Sir Henry 
Ellis regarded Eybury as the developed name of 
the great manor known formerly as Eye or Eia, 
and not merely as a division of it. This opinion is 
supported by the research now made, Eybury 
is found to designate the southern portion of the 
original manor approaching the river, and also 
the northern portion lying along the highway 
now Oxford Street, 


. 
E. 


Neyte is found to represent only the manorial 
seat with its five or six acres of surrounding 
land. It was called “La Neyte’’ and “ Nete 
House,” and its limited extent appears clearly in 
a lease of Eybury in which certain portions of it 
(namely, fields adjoining the manor house) are 
reserved for the Abbot’s use; while it is also 
provided that certain produce of the surrounding 
manor should be carried ‘‘into the Manor of Neyte”’ 
for the use of the Abbot. Thus it would seem 
that the word ‘‘ manor”’ as regarding Neyte is 
to be understood rather in the sense of mansion 
or residence than as an extent of land. 

This view of Eybury and Neyte destroys the 
conception of three sub-manors, and Hyde (its 
identity preserved in Hyde Park) alone appears 
as an excision of the original great manor. 

The history of Neyte Manor House is traced 
from the fourteenth century. In 1320 it is found 
to have been a depot for the King’s cattle, though 
as such held at the will of the Abbot. The ori- 
ginal house was probably rebuilt by Abbot 
Litlington after a storm in 1361 which destroyed 
several manor houses pertaining to the Abbey. 
That it acquired a degree of stateliness appears 
in the fact that it was afterwards occupied on 
two occasions by Plantagenet princes—John of 
Gaunt and Richard, Duke of York. After the 
Dissolution it became a farm-house, and eventually 
a place of entertainment, in which character it 
was sought by Mr. Samuel Pepys. It probably 
stood until about 1720, and its site is now marked 
by ‘‘The Monster’ public-house in Warwick 
Street, Pimlico. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Jan. 11.—Annual Meeting. 
—The following were elected as officers and 
members of the Council for the session 1910-11 : 
President, Dr. F. A. Dixey; Treasurer, Mr. 
A. H. Jones ; Secretaries, Mr. H. Rowland-Brown 
and Commander J. J. Walker; Librarian, Mr. 
G. C. Champion; Other Members of the Council: 
Prof. T. Hudson-Beare, Mr. G. T. Bethune-Baker, 
Dr. M. Burr, Mr. H. St. J. Donisthorpe, Mr. A. 
Harrison, Mr. Selwyn Image, Dr. K. Jordan, 
Mr. H. Main, Mr. A. Sich, Mr. H. J. Turner, Mr. 
Rowland E. Turner, and Mr. J. W. Tutt. 

The President, in his Address, after con- 
gratulating the Society on its continued pros- 
perity, and paying a tribute to the memory of 
distinguished entomologists who had died during 
the past year, referred to the appointment by the 
Colonial Office of a Committee for Entomological 
Research, which might, he hoped, be taken as 
evidence of increased recognition by public 
authorities of the value of scientific advice and 
co-operation. The recent Darwin commemora- 
tion at Cambridge and the approaching Inter- 
national Congress of Entomology at Brussels 
were then noticed; and the Address proceeded 
to deal with the special subject of the plume- 
scales of the Pierine, or ‘‘ white butterflies.” 
The President advocated the interpretation of 
these structures as a scent-distributing apparatus, 
and gave a detailed account of their structure 
and distribution, pointing out their diagnostic 
and taxonomic value, and indicating their bearing 
on questions of bionomic importance. 


METEOROLOGICAL.—Jan. 19.—Annual Meeting. 
Mr. H. Mellish, President, in the chair.—The 
Council in their Report stated that they had 
forwarded a memorial to the Royal Commission 
which is now inquiring into the work of the Uni- 
versity of London, urging that the time is fully 
ripe for placing the study of meteorology on a 
more satisfactory basis and for its inclusion among 
the subjects for degree examinations. The 
Council have arranged for a Provincial Meeting 
to be held at Manchester on February 23rd, and 
they hope that this will be the means of making 
the work of the Society better known in a district 
in which considerable attention is already being 
given to meteorology. 

The President presented to Dr. W. N. Shaw the 
Symons Gold Medal for 1910, which had been 
awarded to him by the Council in consideration 
of his distinguished work in connexion with 
meteorological science, 

Mr. H. Mellish in his Presidential Address 
referred to some relations of meteorology with 
agriculture. The close dependence of agriculture 
upon climate and upon the periodical variations 
of the weather has been recognized from the 
earliest times, but the relations are of such a 
complicated character, and the difficulty of 
separating the effects of the different factors is 
so considerable, that as much progress as might 
have been expected has perhaps not been made 
in applying the data of meteorology to the pur- 








poses of agriculture. 
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The President first referred to the writings of 
various authors on the subject of temperature 
and rainfall as affecting wheat and other crops, 
and then proceeded to deal with such questions 
as the liability of some crops, and especially of 
fruit, to injury from frosts; the influence exer- 
cised 7 forests upon climate, and especially upon 
rainfall ; and the study of phenology. 

He next considered what steps meteorologists 
could take to further the application of the data 
of their science to the various problems of agri- 
culture. It is doubtful whether farmers make as 
much use of the forecasts and weather reports 
as they might. Possibly this may arise from the 
fact that they are not familiar with the technical 
terms in which the Reports are necessarily couched. 
This might be remedied in the course of time if 
instruction on the point could be worked into 
the courses at the Agricultural Schools and Col- 
leges. The Society had lost no opportunity of 
urging the importance of the subject to farmers, 
and also the inclusion of meteorology under the 
head of Nature Study in the schools, and there are 
reasons to think that this is having some effect. 
Mr. Mellish in conclusion said that, from the 
opportunities which their life throws in their way, 
farmers should make the best of observers, and 
if they once become familiar with the teaching of 
the science and its importance to their affairs, 
we may hope to derive considerable advantages 
from their co-operation. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Jan, 18.— 
Mr. J. C. Inglis, President, in the chair.—The 
Paper read was ‘ The Reconstruction of the Tyne 
North Pier,’ by Mr. Ivan Collingwood Barling. 





HisToricaL.—Jan. 20.—Archdeacon Cunning- 
ham, President, in the chair.—Papers were read 
by Mr. I. Leadam on ‘ Godolphin’s Finance,’ and 
by Mr. Hubert Hall on ‘ Walpole’s Finance and 
the Sources for the History of Finance in his 
Time.’ The former paper illustrated the extreme 
financial straits of the British Government 
before the Treaty of Utrecht.—Mr. E. S. Lyttel 
and Mr. G. Tatham were elected Fellows. 


FOLK-LoRE.—Jan. 19.—Miss C. S. Burne 
delivered her Presidential Address, taking for 
her subject ‘The Value of European Folk-lore 
in the History of Culture.’ 

After a short review of the development of the 
study of folk-lore and anthropology since the 
foundation of the Society, Miss Burne went on to 
discuss the true nature and function of the work 
to be done by folk -lorists. She urged a greater 
concentration of work amongst them, and 
emphasized the necessity of taking environment 
into consideration when inquiring into the origin 
of a particular custom, and of exercising greater 
caution in comparing such custom with what 
appear to be similar customs from other stages 
of culture and other social systems. In support 
of this appeal Miss Burne gave an exhaustive 
study of some well-known local customs in Eng- 
land, including the Garland Day festival in Castle- 
town, Derbyshire, the Abbots Bromley Horn 
Dance, and the annual squirrel and owl hunts. 
Miss Burne traced the peculiar features of the 
Castletown festival to the Royalist sentiments 
of the people at the time of the Restoration, the 
resemblance of certain features to some of the 
German spring festivals being purely accidental. 
The origin of the Abbots Bromley dance Miss 
Burne found in the local system of land tenure, 
and that of the annual hunts in the necessity for 
keeping up right-of-way over enclosures. 

Miss Burne suggested that evidence of this 
nature, as to the bearing of local peculiarities on 
custom, would help anthropologists in the study of 
the various forms assumed by the institutions of 
savagery, and that in this field lay the true work 
of the Society. 

Some interesting exhibits, illustrating the 
address and representative of English super- 
—_— were shown by Miss Burne and Mr, 

ovett. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Begrl Aandemy, 4—'On the Making of the Sculptor,’ Mr. 


— Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘Some Points of Interest in the 
Operation of rae Societies, Railway Benefit Societies, 
and Collecting Societies,’ Mr. W. Watson. 

— London Institution, 5.—‘The Ethics of Biography,’ Mr. E. 

— Surveyors’ Institution, 7.—Di ion on ‘I hold Enfran- 

chisement.’ (Junior Meeting.) 

— Institute of British Architects, 8. — President's Address. 
(Junior Meeting.) 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Textile Ornamentation, Lecture LII., Mr. 
A.8.Cole Cantor Lectures 








Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Cultivation of the Sea,’ Lecture III., 
f. W. A. Herdman. } 

— Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘ Imperial Colonial Development,’ Mr. 

C. R. Enock. (Colonial Section.) _ r 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on ‘ The Recon- 
struction of the Tyne North Pier,’ Papers on ‘ The Sheffield 
Water-8upply and Statistics relating Thereto,’ Mr. L. 8. M. 
Mareh; and ‘Statistical and Experimental Data on Filtra- 
tion,’ Mr. W. R. Baldwin-Wiseman. 

— “Zoological, 8.30.—'On a Collection of Freshwater Crustacea 
from the Transvaal,’ Hon. Paul A. Methuen; ‘Littoral 
Marine Fauna: Kerimba Archipelago, Portuguese East 
Africa : Holothurioidea,’ and ‘ Marine Fauna: Mergui Archi- 

o, Lower Burma: Holothurioidea,’ Dr. J. Pearson ; ‘A 
evision of the British Species of Ostracoda belonging to 
the Subfamilies Candonine and Herpetocyphridine,’ Dr. 


G. 8. Brad 
Wro. Archseological Institute, 430.—‘ Discovery of Farly Wall- 
eo in Kingsdown Church, Farningham,’ Mr. P. M. 
ohnston. 
— Entomological, 8.—* A Revision of the Labidurid, a Family of 
the Dermaptera,’ Dr. M. Burr. yee 
— Society of Arts, 8.—' An Improved Method of Electro-Plating, 
Mr. A. Rosenberg. scat 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Europe's Debt to Medimval Spain, 
jor M. Hume. Lecture I. : 
_ Rogal Academy, 4.—' On the Making of the Statue,’ Mr. W. R. 
olton. 


— Linnean, 8.—Discussion on ‘ The Origin of Vertebrates.’ 

— Chemical, 8,30.—'‘Cupricompounds: Citrates, Tartrates, and 
Acetrates,’ and ‘The Constitution of Basic Salts,’ Mr. 8. P. U. 
Pickering: ‘The Action of Chlorine upon Phenyl Urea,’ 
Messrs. f. D. Chattaway and N. K. Chaney; and other 


Papers. 

- Society of Antiquaries, 8.30.—‘Some Further Examples of the 
Work of English Provincial Goldsmiths in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries,’ Mr. H. Dynes Ellis; 
‘Some Bone Objects found in York, London, and Elsewhere 


Mr. F. W. Reade. 
Fr, Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—'The Construction and 
Setting-Out of a Low-Level Sewer’ Mr. L. T. Wilson. 


n 
(Students’ Meeting.) 
—  Philological, 8§—‘More Anglo-French Etymologies,’ Prof. E. 


Weekley. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—'The Heredity of Sex,’ Prof. W. 
teson. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—'Music in Relation to other Arts,’ 
eture I1I., Dr. H. Walford Davies. 








Science Gossip. 


Mr. R. C. Punnetr has been appointed 
at Cambridge to the Chair of Biology recently 
vacated by Mr. William Bateson. He is, like 
his predecessor, specially interested in the 
doctrines of Mendel. 


Messrs. CassELt will publish towards 
the end of February ‘ The Ideal Garden,’ by 
Mr. H. H. Thomas, the editor of The Gardener, 
and ‘ Gardening Difficulties Solved,’ by the 
same writer, a little book of answers to 
various questions which have been asked. 


Mrs. FRENCH SHELDON is to edit a new 
illustrated monthly, Travel Talk, which 
will be devoted to exploration, travel, and 
kindred subjects. The first number, now 
in preparation, will be issued from Amberley 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


Messrs. REBMAN will publish next month 
@ little book on ‘Successful Poultry Produc- 
tion,’ by Mr. J. W. Hurst, and a revised 
edition of ‘Meteorology, Practical and 
Applied,’ by Sir John W. Moore. 


THE moon will be new at lh. 13m. on the 
morning (Greenwich time) of the 10th prox., 
and full at 3h. 36m. on that of the 24th. 
She will be in perigee on tho night of the 
12th, and in apogee on that of the 28th. 
Mercury will be at greatest western elonga- 
tion from the sun on the 20th, and will be 
visible in the morning after the 3rd, passing 
from Sagittarius into Capricornus. Venus 
will be at inferior conjunction with the sun 
on the 12th; at the beginning of the month 
she will be visible in the evening, and at the 
end of it in the morning, near the boundary 
of Capricornus and Aquarius. Mars moves 
next month from Aries into Taurus, and sets 
soon after midnight ; he will be in conjunc- 
tion with the moon on the 15th. Jupiter, 
after the first week of next month, will rise 
before midnight; he is situated in Virgo, 
and will be in conjunction with the moon 
on the morning of the 27th. Saturn is in 
the western part of Pisces, some distance to 
the south-west of Mars ; he will set very near 
the moon on the 13th. 


THE new comet (a, 1910) appears to have 
been first seen by a miner named Worssell 
at Johannesburg on the morning of the 17th 
inst., and its place immediately afterwards 
determined and recorded by Mr. Innes, 
Director of the Observatory there. (The 





name ‘Drake comet,” reported in the 
newspapers, is a mistake in the message 
for ‘great comet.) Mr. Innes observed 
it again soon after noon, and its rapid 
northerly motion brought it into a position 
to be observed at Vienna the following day, 
and at Rome a few hours later in the even- 
ing, when it was in the southern part of 
Capricornus, moving in a _ north-easterly 
direction. On the 19th the spectrum was 
examined by Mr. W. H. Wright at the Lick 
Observatory, California, and found to be 
continuous with bright sodium D line. 


Srvce then the comet has been extensively 
seen, both in the British Islands and on the 
Continent. The orbit has been calculated 
by Prof. Kobold, who finds that the comet 
passed its perihelion on the 17th inst. (the 
day of discovery) at the distance from the sun 
of 0°041 in terms of the earth’s mean dis- 
tance, or somewhat less than four millions 
of miles. It is now rapidly diminishing in 
brightness and will not be visible to the 
naked eye after this week. 


THE Gotp Mepat of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society has this year been awarded 
to Prof. Kiistner, Director of the Observa- 
tory at Bonn, for his numerous stellar 
observations and investigations of the 
variation of latitude and the constant of 
aberration. The presentation will be made 
by Sir David Gill, President of the Society, 
on the 12th prox. 


A NEw small planet was photographically 
discovered by Herr Helffrich at the Kénig- 
stuhl Observatory, Heidelberg, on the 7th 
inst. 

THE Annuaire Astronomique of the Royal 
Observatory of Belgium, now situated at 
Uccle, near Brussels, contains, besides the 
astronomical information usual in such 
publications, a coloured chart showing the 
official standard times in various countries, 
@ list of observations, and some valuable 
special articles. 


A SIMILAR remark may be made of the 
Anuario del Observatorio de Madrid, which 
has a large amount of useful historical and 
astronomical information. 


Mr. YENDELL having been led to suspect 
variability in the star B.D.+34°.4598, the 
point has been examined by Prof. Kiistner, 
who confirms this announcement. The 
star is subject to a change of brightn-ss 
between magnitudes 9} and 10, but the 
period is not yet known. The star will be 
reckoned in a general list as var. 1, 1910, 
Pegasi. 


THE death last week of Dr. William Page 
May removes a prominent specialist in 
nervous cases. Dr. May published a book 
on ‘ Helouan and the Egyptian Desert’ as 
well as many contributions to medical science, 


THE eminent physicist Prof. Friedrich 
Kohlrausch, whose death in his seventieth 
year is announced from Marburg, studied 
at Erlangen and Gottingen, and was pro- 
fessor at Gottingen, Zurich, and Darmstadt 
respectively. In 1875 he was appointed 
professor at Wiirzburg, and in 1888 at 
Strasburg. where he remained till in 1895 
he accepted the post of Curator of the 
Imperial Physical-Technical Institute in 
Charlottenburg. His best work was in 
electrolysis, where he made many important 
discoveries. He exercised great influence on 
his pupils, among whom was Dr. Arrhenius. 
His ‘ Lehrbuch der praktischen Physik ’ has 
become a standard work of reference; and 
his ‘Leitvermégen der Elektrolyte’ and 
‘Energie und Anwendung des Stroms’ are 
also well known. 
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THE death in his seventy-sixth year is 
announced from Halle of the distinguished 
Professor of Chemistry and head of the 
Hygienic Institute of the University of that 
town, Dr. Jakob Volhard. He began his 
career as assistant to Justus von Liebig at 
Munich. He published numerous learned 
papers on chemistry and two books on the 
early development of the subject. 








FINE ARTS 
——_@— 
Michelangelo. By Gerald S. Davies. With 


Plates. (Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. Daviss’s book, one of the pub- 
lishers’ ‘Classics in Art,’ is written 
with an unaffected sincerity and a com- 
plete absence of pretension which are in 
welcome contrast to the tone and spirit 
of many art-books of the past few years. 
The writer’s evident love for his subject 
has not once led him to indulge in the 
immoderate praise and enthusiasm with 
which many more pretentious writers seem 
in the habit of covering their lack of 
true critical appreciation ; and, after all, 
in Mr. Davies’s case, the greatness of his 
hero might well have been put forward as 
a sufficient excuse for panegyrics. 


The book is written in real accordance 
with its modest preface. Appealing 
neither to the special student nor to the 
sentimentalist, it is a sincere attempt at 
presenting the intelligent general reader 
with a careful and sympathetic account of 
Michelangelo’s life and work. In the 
two hundred and odd pages at his disposal, 
the author has succeeded in _ bringing 
together all that is generally known of the 
great Florentine’s career, from the days 
of his short childhood at Settignano to the 
last sad years at Rome. Almost every 
admitted work of the master receives 
attention in the course of the narrative, 
as well as one or two of disputed authen- 
ticity ; and although Mr. Davies does not 
pose either as a connoisseur or as a 
specialist of any kind, his general criti- 
cism shows abundant sanity and per- 
spicacity. 

There is, above all, a welcome avoid- 
ance of that sentimentality and abstruse- 
ness which experience has led us to 
expect in most books concerning Michel- 
angelo and his art. Although Mr. Davies 
himself has not always been able to with- 
stand the common temptation to pay more 
attention to the possible ‘hidden meaning”’ 
of some of the master’s works than to the 
works themselves, his excursions in this 
direction are in laudable contrast to the 
above-noted tendency to seek for a cryptic 
and hidden symbolism in every unimpor- 
tant detail of the artist’s handiwork, 
or to force upon each separate figure a 
veiled meaning so fanciful and far-fetched 
as to lead the innocent reader at times 
to wonder whether Michelangelo had not, 
on certain occasions, lost sight of the 
primary aims of art as art. It is sufficient 
to turn the close-packed pages of one or 





two contemporary German publications 
in order fully to realize the extremes to 
which this remarkable leaning has been 
pushed. Mr. Davies’s reading of the 
* Secrets of the Tombs ’ and certain much- 
discussed details of the Sistine ceiling is 
marked by a simplicity and directness 
which we recognize as far nearer to 
Michelangelo’s original meaning than the 
complex imaginings of some of his 
recent critics and biographers. 


In the writer’s review of Michelangelo’s 
works there is, perhaps, nothing that is 
particularly new, although we find much 
that is discriminating and appreciative. 
We are glad to see reproduced, among the 
probable early works of the master’s 
chisel, the little relief of ‘Apollo and 
Marsyas,’ which is now at Rathshof in 
Livonia, and which, despite the criticism 
it has provoked, will, in the present 
reviewer's opinion, eventually find its way 
into the list of the accepted works of Michel- 
angelo’s youth. It is a pleasure also, to 
see reproduced—for the first time, if we 
are not mistaken—such an impressive and 
convincing effort of his old age as the 
unaccountably neglected * Pieta’ in the 
Barberini Palace at Palestrina. We miss, 
on the contrary, in Mr. Davies’s list, the 
lately rediscovered torso now exposed in 
the Academy at Florence—a work which 
bears stamped upon it the hall-marks of 
genuineness. Is the omission voluntary 
or accidental ? Mr. Davies’s acceptance, 
again, of the ‘ Baptist’ of the Berlin 
Museum—a statue, for all its seductive- 
ness, to our mind foreign to the spirit of 
Michelangelo’s art—is as difficult to under- 
stand as is his rejection, as a copy, of the 
highly characteristic ‘Cupid’ of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Michel- 
angelo’s later work receives, on the whole, 
its just share of praise from the writer, 
although we feel that he might have 
lingered to advantage, beyond the limits 
of the few short lines which he has given 
it, over such a marvellous creation as 
the ‘St. Matthew’ of the Florentine 
Academy. It is too often passed over 
by the careless visitor in his haste to enjoy 
the more obvious merits of the famous 
‘ David.’ 

In regard to the master’s panel paintings, 
we cannot share the author’s hesitation 
as to the ‘ Holy Family’ of the National 
Gallery. We have, in fact, never been able 
to bring ourselves to see in this painting 
the signs of Michelangelo’s own handi- 
work, and far from ascribing it to such 
an early period as that of the master’s 
first visit to Bologna, we look upon it— 
as do more than a few modern critics— 
as the production of some follower or 
assistant, based no doubt upon a cartoon 
by Michelangelo himself, and executed at 
a much later date. That Bugiardini 
has been rightly named as its author 
is far from having been proved, but the 
evidence is certainly in his favour. To 
turn to so vastly different a work as ‘ The 
Entombment,’ it seems hard to believe that 
this fine panel should ever have been 
doubted as a direct production of the 
master’s hand. 








But even here we cannot | 


agree with Mr. Davies and certain other 
writers in looking upon it as a particu 
larly early creation. As to Prof. Holmes’s 
theory regarding the possible Ferrarese 
influences brought to bear upon Michel- 
angelo’s education as a painter—a theory 
already well known to our readers, and 
favourably received by Mr. Davies—the 
present writer is more struck by its 
ingenuity than its probability. 


Mr. Davies’s chapters on Michelangelo’s 
architectural achievements do not fall 
below the others in interest, and the 
whole book is closed with a useful Appen- 
dix and a fairly satisfactory Index. We 
can but regret that the writer has not 
seen fit to devote at least a chapter 
to Michelangelo’s drawings. Surely few 
artists have revealed themselves more 
clearly and completely in this branch of 
their art than has Michelangelo, and 
to reject this portion of his creative output 
is to lay aside the most intimate, if not 
the most fascinating, expression of his 
artistic nature. 

If, in closing this notice of an other- 
wise excellent book, we may be allowed 
to make a general objection, it is that 
we view with regret Mr. Davies’s 
suppression of foot-notes. It is a pity 
that one so well acquainted with the 
literature of his subject should have seen 
fit to limit the expression of his indebted- 
ness to the summary bibliography at the 
beginning of the book. The author’s fear 
of wearying the general reader has here 
tempted him into an injustice to the 
student, and has robbed his volume of 
the value it might have possessed as a 
book of reference. As to the appearance 
of the book in itself, we need only 
repeat the opinion of those who are 
acquainted with the previous numbers 
of the series. Few volumes can be said 
to furnish the reader with more ample 
measure for his money, even in this present 
era of economical publications. The 
hundred and twenty-six plates with which 
the text is illustrated would in them- 
selves make the volume cheap at its price. 








BOOKS ON LACE. 


Chats on Old Lace and Needlework. By 
Mrs. Lowes. (Fisher Unwin.)—Although 
many volumes treating of old laces and 
embroideries have appeared, Mrs. Lowes’s 
little book will be welcome, not only on 
account of its text, but also for the sake of 
the excellent illustrations with which . the 
book is adorned. The reproduction in 
colours of the historic portrait of Mary 
Sidney, inscribed “ No Spring till now,” 
in the National Portrait Gallery, showing 
delightful examples of embroideries and 
laces, would alone make the volume desirable. 
Many lovers of lacé work will be well repaid 
by a perusal of Mrs. Lowes’s brightly written 
chapters. 


With regard to the section on the identi- 
fication of lace, one trusts that “in the 
fullness of time’ the priceless examples at 
South Kensington will be exhibited so that 
they can be properly studied. Mrs. Lowes’s 


experience in the dark corridor is not re- 
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assuring ; and illustrations, however good, 
serve the purpose only up to a certain point. 
An interesting feature of her book is the 
chapter on sale prices. High as the amounts 
appear, it is certain that, as in the case of 
old glass, and old silver, old lace will continue 
to increase in value. 


The series of chapters on needlework are 
very attractive. ‘The Bayeux Tapestry, 
Opus Anglicanum, copes of the great 
period, later altar frontals, palls, &c., are 
passed in review and shrewdly commented 
on. Amidst the gorgeous embroideries and 
splendid fripperies of Tudor times the elabo- 
rate portrait of Queen Mary at the Society of 
Antiquaries, in her embroidery and jewellery, 
painted in 1554, seems to present quite 
e moderate display. 

The rare Jacobean Petit Point pictures are 
more surprising as examples of tireless 
industry than as artistic patterns of needle- 
work. These efforts were followed by pictures 
in English “stump work,” far inferior to 
their Italian prototypes. Needlework pic- 
tures, embroidered books, bags, &c., in 
black (of early Tudor origin), and other work, 
bring us to the sampler, about which Mrs, 
Lowes has much of interest to relate. The 
price of a Queen Anne example is now 
almost prohibitive. 

The decorative character of seventeenth- 
century embroideries has of late years 
become familiar to us by their excellent 
revival in printed linen. Here and there 
one meets with fair examples of the late 
eighteenth-century needlework pictures, with 
the faces and hands delicately painted on 
silk or satin. These odd mechanical pro- 
ductions, with their flat, faded, shadeless 
deteils, have been exalted in modern 
days by dealers and owners to a position 
well above their merits. Like Miss Lin- 
wood’s ‘‘ awful canvases”? in Berlin wool, 
the vapid creations “a la Angelica,” or 
sacred to the sorrows of Werther, are dull 
and uninteresting, and one is not sorry to 
know that the moth has a special partiality 
for them all. 


The Lace Book, by Mrs. N. Hudson Moore 
(Hodder & Stoughton), appears to come 
from the United States. Again we find the 
general story of lace well set forth. The 
first chapter, on the growth of lace, is 
written in an appreciative manner which 
prepares us for the excellent sections to 
which it acts as an introduction. Par- 
ticularly to the point are Mrs. Moore’s 
remarks regarding the portraits and genre 
pictures of the Dutch School, with their 
prodigal abundance of lace and _ other 
minutiz of dress. 


In tracing the growth of lace the author 
has much of interest to note concerning 
lace in the United States, where, however, 
very little was made, a good deal being 
imported from England. As early as 1634 
the wearing of lace and cognate fineries was 
prohibited in Massachusetts, and the re- 
strictions long continued, with certain 
concessions. For instance, in 1653 “a 
man was taken before the Court for excess in 
bootes, rebonds, gould and silver lace.” In 
New York there was greater liberality than 
in remote districts, but laces and other 
braveries were long obtained solely from 
the Old World. Yet New York and New 
England were ‘‘ away behind Virginia and 
the Carolinas in the elegancies which could 
be obtained there without sending to Eng- 
land.”’ 

The four following chapters, particularly 
those which deal with Flemish and French 
and Spanish laces, are well supported by 
illustrations of full-length portraits and 





pictures from the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century to the middle of the nine- 
teenth. Thus we find presentments of such 
widely different characters as the Gon- 
faloniere Peretti in vandycked ruff and cut- 
work trunks, the eloquent Bossuet in an 
alb trimmed with point de France, Pauline 
Bonaparte in Empire robe rich with black 
guipure, and the Empress Eugénie in a dress 
adorned with white and black silk blonde 
lace as depicted by Winterhalter. 

In her derivation of the word “lace” 
Mrs. Moore mentions the points and laces 
of silk asked for by John Paston in 1469. 
A much earlier instance of the use of the 
word in this lacing sense occurs in the 
accounts of Etienne de la Fontaine: ‘ Pour 
six onces de soil de diverses couleurs & 
faire les las pour mettre les camaux aux dits 
bacinets.”” We do not connect the laces 
in these entries with the drawn-thread 
openwork called Jacis in the sixteenth 
century. Every country used a different 
word for the fabric. It is interesting 
to find Washington sending to London 
for various articles of apparel for his 
wife. No lace is specified. In nearly all 
his State portraits Washington is shown 
wearing the limited amount of lace asso- 
ciated with the costume of the time. 


In reference to the “uprising of great 
dames” Lady Chesterfield is quoted as 
receiving the King and Queen, in 1802, 
reclining on a state bed decorated with a 
profusion of lace and embroidered satin. 
It was proper at an earlier time for the 
guests to offer gifts to the fair convalescent. 
A letter of May 22nd, 1742, now before us, 
states: ‘“‘I am invited to so many up- 
sittings that I go to none, they being costly 
compliments.’ One trusts that the story 
of the high-born infant said to have been 
stifled by its load of lace at its christening 
under royal auspices in 1778 arose from a 
misconception of natural causes. The 
Primate on handing the child back to its 
mother remarked, as well he might, that it 
was the quietest one he ever held ! 


Mrs. Moore’s Index leaves much to be 
desired. 








THE PERMANENCE OF PICTURES. 


At the Bedford College for Women on 
Friday in last week, the Art Director, Mr. 
George Thomson, lecturing on ‘Some 
Methods by which the Flemish and Italian 
Painters ensured the Permanence of their 
Works,’ said that his subject was so wide 
that he would deal with certain only of its 
aspects. The permanence of the work of 
these painters largely came—first, from their 

ower of minimizing the effects of the darken- 

ing of oil from age, and secondly from their 
recognition of the fact (which he had himself 
been endeavouring to test by experiment) 
that a medium is protective to some extent 
in proportion as it is thoroughly dry. Oil, 
especially when used with white lead, went 
through another change whereby with time 
it tended to become transparent, thus making 
visible pentimenta which had once been 
obliterated, and the Italian painters of the 
best period knew of this, and guarded 
against it by suitable under-paintings ; 
whereas certain later works in which the 
lights were painted on to a general ground 
of dark tended now to approximate to a 
uniform sombre hue. 

As to the more important danger of 
darkening oil, he pointed out (and displayed 
examples to prove) that while, doubtless, the 
oil mixed with black paint darkened, in a 
sense, as much as that mixed with white, 
yet the effect on a black pigment of the 








presence of a stronger dose of the “ oil- 
colour,” which while dark was yet paler 
than its Own, was in practice slightly to 
lighten it. The effect was thus to narrow the 
range of light and shade in a picture, par- 
ticularly towards the top of the scale. 

Against this danger of darkening oil certain 
recautions were taken by Flemings and 
talians alike. Both used a distemper 
ground containing no oil and non-absorbent 
of oil; both made a careful preparation of 
their subject which minimized the need for 
corrections (when such were unavoidable 
the earlier painters doubtless used solvents 
which enabled them to get down to their 
ground again). Lastly—and this was not 
the least important point—both in their 
choice of subject were careful to include a 
strong element of light and dark which 
might bear the narrowing of the range of tone 
previously referred to. The latter character 
in early oil paintings was the more remark- 
able because it followed on a_tempera- 
training which allowed, and in fact induced, a 
pale key of colour. It proved the sound 
technical instinct of these painters, which 
might be contrasted with the practice of 
most modern painters, who, after centuries 
of inherited experience of the behaviour of 
oil, painted on an oil ground with a muddled 
method of many corrections, and had latterly 
come to regard strong light and shade as a 
thing essentially vulgar. The lecturer said 
he had made a point of examining in public 
galleries many excellent examples of this 
modern art, whose super-delicate modelling 
in a narrow range of tone had, unfortunately, 
in a short space of time, virtually dis- 
appeared in the even drab of darkening oil. 

While Flemish and Italian practice, how- 
ever, had thus much in common, there re- 
mained a broad technical distinction between 
the two methods. On the one hand, painters 
like the Van Eycks, Bellini their Southern 
follower, and other Flemings down to 
Rubens, painted their pictures (after a care- 
ful preparation) in one painting, or one paint- 
ing, perhaps, and a glazing—painting them 
inevitably piece by piece, and with the use of 
the considerable number of pigments neces- 
sary for obtaining brilliance by such a 
method. The Italians, on the other hand, 
with a larger outlook which predisposed them 
to a method of carrying on their picture all 
together, and a climate which helped their 
paint to dry, used a technique of many 
paintings, and obtained their colour-effects 
not by a patchwork of many pigments, but 
by alternate glazings and scumblings of very 
few and dependable ones, rubbed on with 
extreme thinness over a solid under-painting 
or dead colouring. 


Thus the one kind of painting claimed 
permanence by having a minimum of oil to 
darken ; the other aimed at a technique so 
structural as to retain, even if darkening did 
take place, the intrinsic merit of being made 
up of a few elements combined in rhythmic 
proportion. 


The Flemish pictures were on the whole 
in the best condition, but the technical 
weakness of redundant oil in Italian work 
was minimized by its prolonged exposure, 
after each painting, to a southern sun. This 
was the best way to dry a picture, as the 
modern practice of turning a canvas with 
its face to the wall was the worst. Oil 
bleached in a bottle by the colourman 
darkened again when placed in the dark. 
A coat of oil bleached and dried in the 
sun did not thus darken again to anything 
like the same degree, and the thorough sun- 
drying, which was a tradition with early 
painters, probably made their vehicle ex- 
ceedingly protective to the pigments. 
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The College having recently acquired a 
large property in Regent’s Park, to which the 
art classes were removed in the summer 
months for convenience of landscape study, 
Mr. Thomson said he had been able to 
expose a number of paintings in the conserva- 
tories, and he observed that sound pigments 
did not appreciably fade under the ordeal. 
An old picture cracked on exposure to the 
sun, but the new ones did:not. Sunlight 
being last year in particular a variable 
agent, he had also, for more exact experi- 
ment, painted a card with flake white and 
cut it into strips, which in the laboratory 
of the College were maintained day and 
night at an even temperature about equiva- 
lent to that of a summer sun in the South of 
Europe. One of,these was so heated for 
three days, others respectively for six, nine, 
twelve, fifteen, and eighteen days, and they 
were then exposed under severely identical 
conditions to the action of sulphuretted 
hydrogen (which, of course, blackens unpro- 
tected white lead). The results were ex- 
hibited, and showed that the slip baked for 
three days was not materially less black 
than that not artificially-dried at all. At 
the other end of the scale the slips dried for 
fifteen and eighteen days had each darkened 
slightly, and about equally. The inter- 
mediate slips, however, were in_ perfect 
gradation, like a series from a pastel:box, and 
seemed to show that the thorough drying 
of oil makes it exceedingly preservative for 
pigments. 








PAUL FORDYCE MAITLAND 
MEMORIAL EXHIBITION. 


WE give the résumé of Mr. Thomson’s lec- 
ture before our notices of exhibitions this 
week, in part because of the intrinsic import- 
ance of an artistic attempt at technical 
research, but in part also because certain of 
his remarks offer a convenient point of depar- 
ture for discussing those exhibitions. Mr. 
Maitland’s work, for example, is a typical 
instance of the over-delicate use of pale tones, 
to which the lapse of even a few years is 
liable to be disastrous. A pupil of a pupil 
of Whistler, he had perhaps as good technical 
teaching as was to be had in London 
in his day, and, indeed, Whistler’s habit of 
drying his pictures in the sun, adduced by 
counsel in a famous lawsuit as a proof of 
foolish eccentricity, was doubtless a survival 
of the venerable tradition restated by Mr. 

omson. This did not prevent Whistler 
or Maitland from confiding to a darkening 
medium works couched in a_ perilously 
harrow range of tone, and many of the pic- 
tures now at the Baillie Gallery are already 
a little dingy, and seem sacrificed to an ideal 
of delicacy which even with Whistler was 
largely imitative—an attempt to match the 
atmosphere of nature with a facsimile equally 
impalpable. The force by which the pastel 
The Hollywood Arms (60) surpasses almost 
all the oil paintings supports Mr. Thomson’s 
strictures as to the doubtful applicability 
to the latter medium of such a technique. 








THE SOCIETY OF TWELVE. 


_ iy so far as the elimination of a strong 
light-and-shade element, noticeable in the 
Whistlerian period of English painting, was 
merely naturalistic in its intention, we need 
not regret its gradual disappearance. There 
exists, however, among many of the younger 
painters of to-day a lively instinct for the 
simplification of modelling, with which we 
have the fullest sympathy, and to this 





extent we incline to the above-quoted 
opinion that strong light ‘and shade is 
vulgar. As often happens, it is in 
tentative, half-experimental work such as 
the drawings shown at Messrs. Obach’s 
Gallery that we see most freely displayed the 
conflict of rival impulses—the one natura- 
listic, and making for intimacy; the other 
stylistic, and tending to revert to an old 
convention. Predominance of the former 
impuise—whether shown in the excellent 
drawings of Mr. Muirhead Bone (59, 61, 
62), the plastic power of Mr. E. A. Cole, 
(32, 69, 74), or even the homeliness of 
Mr. Clausen (49) and Mr. Francis Dodd 
(7, 9)—is always universally compre- 
hensible. The other is a stumbling- 
block to criticism; and when, as in the 
case of Mr. Augustus John (53-56), an 
artist leaves the one for the other, he 
is sure of fanatical abuse, balanced by an 
occasional enthusiasm of praise not ’always 
more discerning. ‘*‘ Convention” is to one 
critic @ term of reproach, to another of 
appreciation ; and the general public may 
well be puzzled, and ask itself what is this 
famous convention and who were its 
signatories. 


This is natural in a generation so devoted 
to scientific pursuits as our own, to whom 
the plastic arts appeal in proportion to their 
success in the representation of facts. To 
such we may offer the elementary explana- 
tion that when, in the dawn of time, the 
arts had their several fields of activity 
apportioned to them, a tacit agreement was 
entered upon that each should mind its own 
business, and refrain from the vain, if aston- 
ishing feat of encroaching on each other’s 
province. As in a certain profane story of 
the Apostle’s card-party, there should be 
**no miracles amongst friends.”* This agree- 
ment has been observed to some extent by 
the well-mannered painter in all ages. Even 
if he have not the good fortune to be painting 
@ picture which subserves an architectural 
scheme, he will yet avoid exhausting the 
possibilities of contrast, whether of line or 
colour, in his own work, so as to exact an 
unfair share of attention. Instinctively 
he will subordinate his colour-variations to a 
dominant hue, his line to a dominant direc- 
tion, for only on such conditions can one 
picture tolerate the presence of another. 
Above all, he will avoid the excess of 
modelling which challenges comparison with 
sculpture by making a “‘ hole in the wall.” 


With the demoralizing competition of 
mixed picture exhibitions, it became evident 
that such departure from decorum was the 
surest way of attracting attention, and in 
popular exhibitions it has become so much 
the rule that it is now the stylistic picture 
which would be most striking. What 
wonder, then, that, even if allied with the 
slight dullness of Prof. Legros (20), or the 
carelessness which we do not admire in 
many of the later drawings of Mr. John, we 
set a high value on the rare qualities of 
reserve ? Both these artists are intent 
on making their work deal with the essential 
province of drawing—the definition of 
forms more or less parallel to the picture 
plane. By the selection and combination 
of silhouettes they suggest the third dimen- 
sion, but do not actually represent it. 

That third dimension, stretching to in- 
finity through the picture plane, exercises an 
hypnotic influence over certain tempera- 
ments, preventing them from putting a 
true boundary upon anything. So might a 
mystic, plunging his gaze into the future, 
fall into indifference, and fail to deal with 
the apparently finite opportunity, his power 
to handle which is yet the measure of his 
virility. Something of this flaccid attitude 





threatens Mr. Cole, a young artist otherwise 
full of promise. His drawings arejtoo like 
modelling to be entirely satisfactory, and 
there seems to be little real reason why they 
oe be expressed in graphic form at 
all. 








THE WORK OF THE LATE CHARLES 
CONDER. 

Ar the Carfax Gallery the collection of 
fans by this artist is at the high level we 
are accustomed to expect—his oil paintings, 
as usual, less satisfactory, and showing him 
as a minor follower of Whistler. The nine 
panels for a room, on the other hand, which 
are the principal feature of the collection, 
are the most perfect examples of his delicate 
artistry which we have ever seen. They bring 
home to us, it is true, the fact that one may 
have the secret of beauty without ostensible 
originality, but with that possession the 
artist may handle the stalest of properties, 
yet remain perennially fresh. A languid, but 
always delicate touch gives to these decora- 
tions the odd unity of a form never quite 
true, but wonderfully fluent and continuous, 
Consistent in its imperfection, the draughts- 
manship imposes itself by force of a perfect 
sincerity empty of all vain display; and, 
after all, the different factors which go to 
make up a work of art are valuable not for 
themselves, but in proportion as they unite 
in a single creative act. We have seldom 
seen a work of art which achieved such 
fusion more perfectly than this suite of 
panels, or one which fulfilled its decorative 
purpose more serenely. Amid our periodic 
scares at the departure of this or that master- 
piece for America, it would be worth while— 
and rather encouraging to contemporary 
painters—to ‘‘ save” for a public collection 
this unique work of an artist who rarely 
carried through such a sustained effort, and 
we respectfully suggest that those who have 
the advising of the Chantrey purchases 
should consider the claims of these panels. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


RaApHAEL’s ‘Madonna and Child ’ of 1505, 
which has lately been lent by Lady Cowper 
to the National Loan Exhibition, was, at 
the close of that Exhibition on Wednesday 
evening, removed to the Exhibition of 
Umbrian Art now being held at the Burling- 
ton Fine-Arts Club. 

‘SELECTIONS FROM THE PORTFOLIOS OF 
J. MacWurrter, R.A.,’ is the title of an 
exhibition to be opened on February 5th at 
the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 

Some interesting pictures have been lent 
to the Royal Scottish Academy’s Exhibition 
at Edinburgh, which opens to-day. Amongst 
them are a portrait of the Earl of Wemyss by 
Mr. Sargent; ‘The Flight into Egypt,’ by 
Mr. Edward Stott; ‘Queen of Swords’ 
and ‘ Blossoms Fair,’ by Sir W. Q. Orchard- 
son; and ‘ The Triumph of the Innocents,’ 
by Mr. Holman Hunt. The veteran Dutch 
painter Heer Josef Israéls is represented by 
‘Happy Family * and ‘ Honoured Old Age * ; 
and Sir George Reid by his portrait _of Lord 
Halsbury. 

Two pictures of remarkable interest have 
been added to the National Gallery of 
Ireland. The more important is a sixteenth- 
century three-quarter-length portrait of a 
lady, of unknown authorship, which has 
been attributed both to Antony Mor, the 
Fleming, better known as “Sir Antonio 
More,” and to the Spanish painter, Sanchez 
Coello, 
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THE second picture is the portrait, in 
profile, of the man known to historians of 
art as ‘‘ Rembrandt’s Father.’ This portrait 
is the work of Jan Lievens, the fellow-worker 
and friend of Rembrandt. It has been 
ewes to the Gallery by Sir Edgar 

incent. 


An exhibition of the work of the late 
Patrick Vincent Duffy is now on view at the 
rooms of the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
Dublin. The pictures shown are chiefly 
Irish landscapes, some of them being 
excellent examples of the painter’s work. 


Pror. Ernest GARDNER is giving in 
connexion with University College, London, 
this session the following courses in Classical 
Archeology: (1) ‘Archeology in relation 
to Literature,’ extending from ‘ Literature 
and Archeology,’ delivered last Friday week, 
to ‘ Alexandrian and Roman Poets,* March 
18th; (2) ‘Classes for the Study and 
Discussion of Archeological Subjects’ ; 
(3) ‘ Greek Sculpture: Later Period,’ which 
began last Thursday week ; (4) ‘ The Yates 
Lectures,* on Vases, Epigraphy, &c.; and 
(5) ‘ Lectures in Greece,’ which will be 
arranged to fit into the Easter vacation. 

THE articles in The Antiquary for February 
will include ‘The Drama of Medieval 
Leprosy,’ by Mr. W. 8S. Sparrow ; ‘ Heading- 
ton Village and Orlando Jewitt,’ illustrated, 





by Mr. W. H. Jewitt; a retrospective 
review of ‘ The Second Duke of Buckingham | 
as a Theologian," by Mr. Michael Barrington ; | 
@ continuation of Mr. J. H. MacMichael’s | 
‘London Signs and their Associations’ ; 
and an illustrated note on ‘ Traces of Wall 
Decorations in Great Wilbraham Church,’ | 
by Mr. G. M. Benton. 








EXHIBITIONS. 


Sar. (Jan. 29).—Mr. Hedley Fitton’s Etchings and Drawings, Rem- 
brandt Gallery. 
_ Water-Colours by the late Edith Martineau, and Miss 
Gertrude Martineau, and Pictures by Mrs. Basil Martineau, 
New Dudley Galleries. 
Fri Modern Society of Portrait Painters, Fourth Exhibition, 
Private View, Royal Institute Galleries. 








MUSIC 
—_—a> 
THE WEEK. 


QUEEN’s Hati.—Jaeger Memorial Con- 
cert. 


THE programme of the concert on Monday 
evening in memory of A. J. Jaeger, 
already mentioned by us, opened with Sir 
Hubert Parry’s ‘Overture to an Un- 
written Tragedy,’ a fine performance of 
which was given by the London Symphony 
Orchestra under the composer’s direction. 
Sir Edward Elgar was represented by his 
Orchestral Variations (Op. 36), which were 
admirably rendered under the direction of 
Dr. Hans Richter, who first produced 
them at the old St. James’s Hall in 1899 ; 
also by three songs from a new cycle 
(Op. 59, Nos. 5, 3, and 6). In a letter 
the composer expressed regret that the 
whole work was not ready for this concert 

in memory of my friend, to whom I owe so 
much.” Of the three numbers, with words 
by Sir Gilbert Parker, not one comes up to 
thezcomposer’s highest standard. No. 5, 
“Was it some golden star ? ” is of slight 
structure, while No. 3, “ Oh, soft was the 
song,” a genuine Elgarian phrase in the 





orchestra notwithstanding, does not as a 


whole make a strong appeal. The last 
and the best is ‘ Twilight.’ These songs, 
it must be remembered, are only parts of a 
cycle, and cannot perhaps be properly 
judged in this detached form. They were 
interpreted with marked feeling by Miss 
Muriel Foster (Mrs. Goetz), who also 
sang the solo part in Brahms’s ‘Rhapsodie’ 
(Op. 53). Mr. Plunket Greene gave 
expressive renderings of four songs from 
‘The Long Journey’ (Op. 25), by Dr. 
Walford Davies, who conducted ; and he 
also sang Hans Sachs’s Monologue 
from Act III. of ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ Of 
Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Scenes from Hia- 
watha ’ Mr. Jaeger was an ardent admirer, 
hence it was fitting that the composer 
should be represented at the concert. 
His orchestral Ballade in A minor was 
given under his direction. 


Hartui.—Société des Concerts 
The New Quartet. 


THE programme of the concert of the 
Société des Concerts Frangais on Tuesday 
evening included two unfinished quartets 
by Ernest Chausson and Guillaume Lekeu, 
two composers who studied with César 
Franck, and who died before their gifts 
were fully matured. The first work is in 
three movements, and of these the last 
proved by far the most interesting; in 
the other two there seemed a striving 
without attainment. The other quartet 
by Lekeu, for pianoforte and _ strings, 
consisted of only two movements, the 
firsts of which sounded somewhat 
rhapsodical; the second, “lent et 
passionné,” on the other hand, seemed 
to justify M. d’Indy’s description of the 
composer as ‘“‘ by temperament almost a 
genius.” M. Yves Nat played the piano- 
forte part, and extremely well. Mlle. 
Héléne Yves Nat sang with skill and 
charm a delicate setting by D. de Séverac 
of Verlaine’s ‘Le Ciel est par-dessus le 
Toit,’ and a most delightful ‘ Ronde’ by 
Lekeu. 


A “New Quartet” (MM. Albert E. 
Sammons, Thomas W. Petre, H. Waldo 
Warner, and C. Warwick-Evans) gave a 
very successful concert on Wednesday 
afternoon. Their performance of Doh- 
nanyi’s Quartet, No. 2 in D flat, was 
excellent as regards tone, technique, and 
interpretation. The work itself is inter- 
esting, for though classical in form, it is 
highly romantic in spirit. It was followed 
by a light, ably written ‘ Phantasie 
Quartet’ in F, in one movement, by Mr. 
Warner, the viola player mentioned above. 


BECHSTEIN 
Francais. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Musical Antiquary: January. 
(Frowde.)—The second number of this new 
quarterly magazine contains some thoughtful 
and interesting articles. Mr. G. E. P. Ark- 
wright notes the striking difference between 
Purcell’s contemporaries and serious his- 
torians of the present day with regard to his 
Church music: by the former his composi- 
tions for the theatre were considered inferior 
to the solemn pieces he wrote for the Church, 
whereas the latter are of a contrary opinion. 





Mr. Arkwright believes that when, by means 
of @ good edition, Purcell’s ecclesiastical 
music can be made more accessible, it will 
stand “at least on an equality” with his 
works written for the stage. Purcell’s con- 
temporaries probably knew most about his 
Church music, whereas at the present day 
music for the stage attracts special atten- 
tion ; and this, as well as the lack of a proper 
edition of the anthems, may account for the 
divergence of opinion. Mr. Arkwright’s 
remarks on Purcell’s anthems, which “ fall 
into two main divisions,» may be read with 
profit. 


Mr. H. Ellis Wooldridge’s article on * The 
Treatment of the Words in Polyphonic 
Music,’ though learned, is anything but dry. 
He describes among other things the custom, 
in vogue at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, of voices singing different texts in 
the Masses, and the still earlier habit of 
substituting secular words for those of the 
liturgy. 

Mr. E. J. Dent contributes an admirable 
article entitled ‘The Baroque Opera,’ in 
which he rightly argues that it is a mis- 
leading error to say that @ sudden revolution 
in the musical system took place at the close 
of the sixteenth century; also that the 
members of the Bardi circle were “ anti- 
quaries rather than innovators.” He pro- 
phesies ‘‘ a revival of serious interest in the 
now despised Italian opera.” 


Joh. Seb. Bach: Das wohltemperirte 
Klavier. Instruktive Ausgabe von Bruno 
Mugellini. 2 vols. (Breitkopf & Hartel.) 
—To many players the “48” afford little 
satisfaction, simply because they do not 
know how to interpret them. The present 
edition not only marks the various entries 
of the subjects, but also in ample foot-notes 
(in four languages, German, English, Italian, 
and French) directs attention to many 
points of interest in the structure of the 
fugues. Further, ornaments are written 
out in full, and there is no lack of good, and 
therefore helpful, fingering. There are also 
critical notes concerning the text, and all 
we have examined are, with one exception, 
excellent. In Part I., Prelude 8 (p. 37) 
foot-note e is as follows: ‘‘The F must 
be natural.”” Why “must”? It 7s natural 
in the autograph and in all manuscripts. 
On account of the F flat in the bass, the 
caution, by means of a flat within brackets 
before the treble F in the text, not to play 
F flat, is reasonable, and renders the foot- 
note unnecessary. A praiseworthy feature 
in the edition is the pointing out of the few 
phrase and tempi marks indicated by Bach 
himself. 








Musical Gossip. 


Beruioz’s ‘Faust’ was given by the 
Royal Choral Society, under the direction 
of Sir Frederick Bridge, at the Albert Hall 
on the 20th inst., when the solo singers were 
Miss Perceval Allen and Messrs. Ben Davies, 
Bertram Mills, and George Henschel. The 
last-named was the Mephistopheles, and, as 
formerly, his rendering was clever and 
characteristic. He virtually acts the part, 
though with the restraint which becomes 4 
concert performance. 


Herr Ernst DennHor announces the first 

erformance of Wagner’s ‘ Ring’ in Great 
Britain outside London, to be given at Edin- 
burgh, February 28th and March Ist, 3rd, 
and 5th, under the direction of Hofkapell- 
meister Michael Balling. A second cycle 
will begin on March 7th. 
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ARRANGEMENTS are being made for four 
cycles of the ‘Ring’ to be given at the 
Paris Opéra during the spring, with Mlle. 
Louise Grandjean (Briinnhilde), M. Van 
Dyck (Loge and Siegmund), M. Saléza 
(Siegfried), and M. Delmas (Wotan and 
Hagen). May 2nd is fixed for * Salomé,’* 
with Mile. Mary Garden and M. Dufranne. 


Dr. GEORGE B. GARDINER, who died at 
Melrose on the 19th inst., was keenly devoted 
to music. He took a@ special interest in 
folk-song, and his later years were devoted 
to the collection of unpublished specimens, 
mainly in Hampshire. The latest pub- 
lished Journal of the Folk-Song Society, 
devoted exclusively to songs collected by 
Dr. Gardiner, and a volume recently issued, 
afford some indication of the richness of the 
harvest. 


Signor LEONCAVALLO’s new opera ‘ Maja’ 
was produced at the Costanzi Theatre, 
Rome, on the 16th inst., under the direction 
of Signor Mascagni. 

A GERMAN version of the text of Prof. 
Granville Bantock’s ‘Omar Khayyém’ has 
been written by Herr Hugo Schenck. 


THE orchestral parts of a Symphony in c 
were recently discovered by Prof. Stein 
among the archives of the Academical Con- 
certs at Jena. From these he made a 
score, and the work was performed under his 
direction. Not only (so it is said) does the 
music suggest that it is an unknown youth- 
ful composition of Beethoven’s, but also on 
the second violin part is written ‘‘ Louis van 
Beethoven,’ and on the ’cello part ‘‘ Sym- 
phonie von Beethoven.” Nottebohm tells 
of a Symphony in c at which Beethoven 
was at work before he wrote the one in that 
key published as Op. 21. Indeed he gives 
two sketches for the opening theme. It 
would be interesting to know whether there 
is anything resembling either of these 
sketches in this Jena Symphony. 


{Messrs Mitts & Boow are publishing a 
translation by Effie D. Massie of ‘ Wagner 
at Home,’ by Judith Gautier, which gives 
an engaging picture of Wagner’s life in 
retirement at Lucerne. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Moy. London Symphony Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tves. Barns-Phillips Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— London Trio, 8.30, Holian Hall. 
— Madame Nina Menzies’s Orchestral Concert, 8.30, Queen's Hall. 
Wen. Mr. Eddy Brown's Violin Recital, 3.15, Queen's Hall. 
~ London Chamber Concert Association, 8.30, 64, Suffolk Street. 
—  Wessely String Quartet, 8,30, Bechstein Hall. 
Tavrs. Broadwood Concert, 8.39, olian Hall. 
Fai. Miss Myrtle Meggy and Mr. H. Fellowes’s Pianoforte and 
Violin Recital, 4.15, Zolian Hall. 
Sar. Chappell Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— Mr. Felix Salmond’s 'Cello Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 








DRAMA 
—— 


THE WEEK. 


Garrick.—Dame Nature. Adapted by 
Frederick Fenn from Henry Bataille’s 
Four-Act Play ‘ La Femme Nue.’ 


It requires more than one live character 
to make a play. M. Bataille’s piece 
contains only one, its heroine, Lolette, 
the other figures being no more than half- 
Tealized, and taking little active share in 
the development of the story. They are 
used as levers to set the plot in motion, 
but, when once it is started, they stand 
as It were aside, spectators of the catas- 
trophe which they have precipitated. 





Lolette is a model who has allowed 
an artist to marry her and remove her 
from her natural surroundings, and then, 
amid scenes of wealth and luxury, finds 
him transferring his affections to a certain 
Princess whose insolent beauty has en- 
slaved his senses. The big act of the play 
shows a meeting between the two women, 
during which the model resorts to every 
emotional expedient to win back her 
husband, and at last, in sheer despair at 
his immobility, virtually surrenders him 
to her rival. 


Now there is no doubt about Lolette 
being alive. She has the qualities and 
defects of her class—vulgarities of speech 
and manners scarcely noticeable in her 
proper environment, roughly seasoned 
wit and gaiety of temper, volubility under 
the stress of excitement, hysteria in 
moments of passion, alternations of tender- 
ness and coquetry when she is happy, 
loyalty and tenacity in love. But since 
the whole weight of the play is thrown 
on to her shoulders, the various scenes 
resolve themselves into exhibitions of the 
virtuosity of a temperament, and we are 
offered no true interaction of personality 
upon personality, such as is the prime 
essential of drama. Moreover, as the 
heroine is represented as prone to tears 
and utterly abandoned in her grief, the 
piece becomes monotonous in its repetition 
of the lachrymose note. 


As for the husband, he is made go 
limp as to be characterless, whereas the 
Princess shows some force of will in her 
earlier appearances, but subsides in the 
later passages into a mere automaton. 


Yet, when all this has been said, and 
the mechanical nature of the construction 
admitted, there is no denying that ‘Dame 
Nature ’ is an interesting play of its sort— 
the sort in which an author confines him- 
self to telling an exciting story of the 
domestic emotions, and working out on 
fairly obvious lines a problem of sex. It 
has the merit, too, of giving poignant, 
and within limits realistic, expression to 
the truth that of all dead things in the 
world there is none so dead, or utterly 
past revival, as love that is dead. 


Finally, not to mention the charm of its 
heroine, the play is well worth seeing, if 
only for the acting of Miss Ethel Irving 
as Lolette. There is a delightful natural- 
ness about her performance ; her comedy 
and pathos alike ring true; and if she 
over-emphasizes the model’s awkwardness 
of deportment in her smart house, this 
is a fault that can easily be remedied. 
For the frequent crying fits of Lolette the 
actress is not to blame, and any one who 
can sit out the third act without being 
thrilled by the passionate intensity of 
Miss Irving’s tirades has not the instinct 
for fine art in the theatre. Hers is the 
triumph of the occasion. Miss Nancy 
Price as the Princess lacks the grand air 
and is too conscious of her gorgeous 
raiment ; Mr. Leicester struggles gallantly 
with the thankless part of the husband ; 
and Mr. Beveridge does wonders in a small 
part. But Lolette, and Lolette’s inter- 
preter, should secure the play its vogue. 
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BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
Works of Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher. Vol. III. Variorum Edition. 


General Editor, A. H. Bullen. 
Sons.) 


(Bell & 


Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. 
Vol. VII. The Text edited by A. R. Waller. 
“Cambridge English Classics. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 


THE lack of an authoritative edition of the 
works of Beaumont and Fletcher, with 
which it has so long been possible for Con- 
tinental students to reproach our scholars, 
is now in a fair way of being supplied, and 
that in a curiously double fashion. A 
happy rivalry has succeeded to the supineness 
of the previous generation, and we now see 
proceeding the publication of two separate 
editions, each of which has its special merits. 
No lover of the Elizabethan drama can 
hesitate in connexion with ‘‘ Beaumont and 
Fletcher ”*—the collocation may surely be 
used for convenience’ sake, and with full 
recognition that many of the plays are 
Fletcher’s sole work, and that in others he 
had Massinger, not Beaumont, for helper— 
to pay tribute to the devotion and con- 
scientiousness of Alexander Dyce. But 
Dyce’s edition, which dates back to 1846, 
has long been out of print, and @ mere 
reprint of this, amplified with fresh notes and 
editorial matter, would scarcely have satis- 
fied the requirements of modern scholarship, 
especially in the case of authors whose 
text admits of such various readings as 
that of ‘‘ Beaumont and Fletcher.” 


The projectors, therefore, of the “‘ Vario- 
rum Edition ” were well advised in deciding 
to furnish a much fuller record, than did their 
predecessor, of textual variations, and to give 
their issue an individuality of its own. What 
that individuality is subscribers to Mr. 
Bullen’s fine edition will know for them- 
selves. The plays, it will be remembered, 
are printed in the order adopted in the 
Second Folio of 1679; a large staff of 
scholars assist Mr. Bullen by editing par- 
ticular plays; and each play is provided 
with an introduction, which summarizes 
the argument, discusses the authorship and 
date of composition, traces the sources of 
the plot, describes the state of the text, 
furnishes lists of the original editions, and 
explains the play’s theatrical history ; at the 
same time the explanatory and critical 
notes and the varie lectiones are placed 
serviceably at the bottom of the page, and 
so ample are the comments of the editor 
that there is not an obscure passage or con- 
struction which is not carefully elucidated. 
Mr. Bullen, however, has employed not only 
modern punctuation, but also modern 
spelling ; and while the general reader, and, 
so far as comfort goes, students also, will 
thank the editor for making the reading of 
the plays easy, still even the publishers of 
the Variorum volumes admitted that there 
ought to be editions of the works of old 
authors in old spelling. 


It is because the suggestion they threw 
out is carried into effect by Mr. Waller that 
his edition in “The Cambridge English 
Classics * is so valuable, and will be found, 
indeed, an indispensable supplement to 
Mr. Bullen’s. Except in occasional details, 
Mr. Waller’s text does not deviate in spelling, 
or punctuation, or the use of italics and 
capitals, from that of the Second Folio ; 
and he has besides provided in an appendix 
an apparatus of variant readings, comprising 
all differences, whether deemed important 
or not, that occur in editions prior to and 
including the one he follows. So the two 
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issues complete each other. The one claims 
to reprint the actual text with all its faults, 
and to supply a full list of variations, but 
resents without notes plays that clamour 
for illuminating comment. The other copies 
the example of Dyce in adhering to a 
modernized text, but says what may well 
be considered the last word in criticism and 
explanation. 
Unfortunately, critical editions the value 
of which is to be permanent cannot be 
roduced quickly, and the ‘ Variorum 
dition”’ is no exception to the rule. 
Whereas Mr. Waller has just got out his 
seventh volume of ten, Mr. Bullen’s produc- 
tion, which, he promises, will run to twelve, 
has reached no further as yet than the third 
volume. This came out early last year ; 
and we notice it on the present occasion 
because the issue of a new volume of the 
Cambridge version allows an opportunity of 
distinguishing between the ideals of the 
two editors. The plays covered in the 
** Variorum” volume are nearly all of first- 
rate merit: ‘The Faithful Shepherdess,’ 
Fletcher’s unaided work, a@ pastoral of 
singular charm and ingenuity, which almost 
rivals Jonson’s ‘Sad Shepherd’ in pathos, 
and is worthy of having inspired Milton's 
*“Comus’*; ‘The Mad Lover’ and ‘ The 
Loyal Subject,’ also Fletcher’s compositions, 
and scarcely inferior as romantic dramas 
to the best efforts of the collaboration ; 
‘Rule a Wife and Have a Wife,’ a genial, 
if not too innocent comedy which includes 
among its characters the ‘“‘ Copper Captain”; 
and finally that extraordinary puzzle as to 
authorship, ‘The Laws of Candy.’ The 
— maintains the old standard, Dr. 
Greg dealing with the opening pastoral ; 
Mr. Warwick Bond editing * The Mad 
Lover* and ‘ Rule a Wife,’ and writing the 
ae of ‘The Loyal Subject,’ which Mr. 
John Masefield edits; and Mr. E. K. 
Chambers looking after the other play. 
Every subject of importance is traversed, 
including the scansion of Fletcher’s redundant 
verse, the possible share of Massinger in 
‘The Laws of Candy,’ and the indebtedness 
of the plays, where there is any, to current 
““novels”’; while references to customs 
or idioms or cant phrases of the moment are 
carefully expounded. 


It is a pleasure to find the Cambridge 
edition so nearly approaching completion. 
Its volumes are smaller than those of the 
“ Variorum,” which are of library propor- 
tions; but they are appreciably cheaper, 
and the type is bold and beautifully clear. 
The works included in the seventh volume 
are ‘ The Maid in the Mill,’ ‘ The Knight of 
Malta,’ ‘Love’s Cure; or, The Martial 
Maid,’ ‘Women Pleased,’ and ‘The Night- 
Walker ; or, The Little Thief.’ It is curious 
how unimportant are the textual variations 
in these plays. What is also surprising is 
the high level of achievement maintained in 
ail. None of them is among the better- 
known productions of ‘‘ Beaumont and 
Fletcher,” yet} at least one of them, 
‘ The Knight of Malta,’ falls little below 

‘Valentinian’ or ‘ Thierry and Theodoret ’ 
in the variety and effectiveness of its 
situations, and another, ‘The Maid of the 
Mill,’ is something better than second-rate, 
while ‘The Night-Walker,’ a piece which 
by no means answers to its sinister title, 
is full of fun and good humour. 

In the bulk of these, as of the ‘‘ Variorum” 
five, the influence of Fletcher is, we think, 
predominant. His tricks of versification 
are to be detected—the loose-flowing, re- 
dundant lines, the trisyllabic arrangement of 
the feet, the slight distinction made between 
prose and verse. And there is always the 
touch of decadence and exaggeration in the 





sentiment. In ‘The Loyal Subject’ you 
have loyalty pushed to absurd and ignoble 
lengths, so that the patience of its hero, 
Archas, exasperates instead of charming any 
reader who respects freedom of spirit. In 
‘The Knight of Malta,’ and to some extent 
‘The Faithful Shepherdess,’ a morbid ideal 
of asceticism or virginity is held up to 
admiration, and this over against scenes 
that are often lewd and jokes that are 
offensively obscene. Fletcher’s heroines, 
again, talk too much of their chastity, and 
are altogether too knowing in their rebuffs of 
temptation ; and the love-scenes generally 
have rather too hectic a colour. The play- 
wright has a habit also of plunging his 
characters into displays of passion—jealousy, 
for instance—for which he makes not the 
smallest preparation, and therefore cannot 
secure conviction ; and he employs to their 
fullest extent the resources of romantic 
trickery. 

Yet, when all is said that can be said in 
their disfavour, the two are a wonderful 
pair of authors. Their average is high, 
their wit and humour are inexhaustible, 
their poetic quality is often exquisite, and 
generally individual. Their management of 
plot is deft even in its artificiality. It is 
vossible to quote particular plays of Webster, 
and Ford, and Jonson, and Massinger which 
rank above their best ; but the mere number 
of their successes, which include little short 
of all they did, and the copiousness of their 
output, owing little to others’ inspiration, 
amply justify the esteem in which they were 
held by their own generation. 
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graphy’—Writes Life of Rossetti—Sunday Evenings 
with the Marstons. 


JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH. 

His Life in Edinburgh—Affection for Scott—Exhibits 
at the Scottish Academy—Contributes to Hogg’s 
Instructor and Bradshaw's Magazine—Goes to Cam- 
bridge—His Ordination—Wins the Hearts of the 
Gipsies—Devotes Himself to Ballad HUistory—His 
Friendships with Ellicott, Kingsley, George Gilfillan— 
Writes on the Brontés—Letters from Patrick Bronte— 
Dedicates ‘ Roxburghe Ballads’ to Queen Victoria, 


EDINBURGH AND SCOTLAND. 

The Blackwoods and Blackwood’s Magazine—William 
Chambers at Scott’s Funeral— The Founding of 
Chambers’s Journal—Its rapid success— Early Con- 
tributors—George Meredith’s ‘ Chillianwallah'’—Queen 
Victoria’s First Visit to Edinburgh—Peel shouted at, 
“ Gie him Peals”—O’Connell’s Address—Cadell’s Shop 
in St. Andrew Square—Scott, “that gurt and good old 
man ”—Professor Wilson ‘‘ Kit North”—Scott insulted 
at Hawick, ‘‘ Burke Sir Walter”—Original of Rebecca 
in ‘Ivanhoe’—Scott and the Roxburghe Club—Sale of 
Copyrights— David Scott, R.S.A.—Sir William Allenand 
the Royal Scottish Academy—Ebsworth paints Four 
Views of Edinburgh from the Scott Monument—Heath 
Wilson and Punch—Glasgow School of Design—Death 
of Hugh Miller, John Muir Wood, George Gilfillan, 
and the Dumfries Herald—Death of Joseph Ebsworth— 
His own Music played and sung in Churches of all 
Denominations in Edinburgh on the following Sunday— 
Macaulay’s Speech at Edinburgh, 1847: “ If I fail in this 
electoral contest and am not returned to Parliament, 
there are other ways by which in retirement I may 
be able to serve my country ”"—The Scottish Academy— 
Edward VII.’s Title in Scotland—Chaplain to the 
Edinburgh Garrison revived by the King, 


COWPER. 

His Sensitive Temperament—His Terrible Lines—Johp 
Newton's Influence Beneficial—Happy Years at Olney 
—His Gratitude to Mrs. Unwin and Lady Hasketh— 
His Last Poem ‘The Castaway’—Why the Name 1s 
Pronounced Cooper—‘ The Cup that Cheers ’—Cowper 
Anticipated—Maitland on Cowper’s Works in America 
—Origin of ‘God moves ina Mysterious Way ”—Letters 
Sold at Sotheby’s. 


AUCTION SALES. 


Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge—Hodgsons—Puttick & 
Simpson—Trade Sales—Sale of Scott’s Copyrights. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 
Leipsic : Inselstrasse 20. 
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HIGH-CLASS 


SECOND-HAND FURNITURE 


Some people have an aversion to New Furniture, no matter how worthy its merits. There is much to be said in 
favour of really good Second-hand Goods. Furniture, as a general rule, is not as well made to-day as in the past. 
Besides which, in buying Reliable Second-hand Furniture you can depend upon its being thoroughly seasoned. You will 
find at “ Furniture Town,” London's largest selection of these desirable goods. Drawing-room Suites, 3/. 15s.; Bedroom 
Suites, 2/. 10s. ; Dining-room Suites, 41. ; Bedsteads and Bedding, 30s., and thousands of Bargains for Cash or un deferred 
payments to suit your convenience. Country Orders carriage paid. Call or write for Current Month’s Bargain List. 


W. JELKS & SONS, 


‘*FURNITURE TOWN,’’ 263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275, 2754, HOLLOWAY ROAD, N. 
DEPOSITORIES—2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, Eden Grove (adjoining). 
REMOVAL ESTIMATES FREE. TELEGRAMS—“t JELLICO,” LONDON. 


YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 
‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 


all diseases, and all tendencies tc disease are the result of the transgression of physiologic and hygienic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’-—DENSMORE. 


Eno’s 








TELEPHONE—230 NORTH. 





Fruit 
Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘ And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Without it 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


CLIFFORD’S INN. 


For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. 








Price 43d., free by post, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 


Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





| === : 
| NOTES AND 


QUERIES. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 


| THE VOLUME 
For Heartburn and Headache. | . =) ‘ 
For Gout and Indigestion. JULY to DECEMBER, 1909, 
WITH THE 
DINNEFORD S {ND EX, 


Price 108. 6d., 
IS NEARLY READY. 
*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; by post, 64d. 


MAGNESIA. 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


| Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; by post, ls, 2d, 


The Safest and most effective Aperient 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 


Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


for regular use. | 





THE GOUTY SEASON. 


INFLUENCES WHICH NOW AFFECT URIC 
ACID SUFFERERS AND HOW TO 
COUNTERACT THEM. 


It has often been observed that gout, especially 
during the early stages, has its particular seasons 
of manifestation and latency, and, according to all 
experience, this is the time of the year when it 
usually comes on, inflicting the most painful attacks 
upon its victims. 

The great physician, Sydenham—himself a martyr 
to gout—was quite definite upon this point, no 
doubt basing his statement upon experiences which 
he and numbers of his patients had undergone. He 
says in one of his classic works on gout: ** Towards 
the end of January or the beginning of February, 
suddenly, with scarcely any premonitory feelings, 
the disease of gout breaks out.” Other eminent 
authorities since then have also noted the tendency 
of gout to disclose itself at some definite period, 
and the weight of evidence unquestionably points 
to the present time as being the season when the 
gouty sufferer must exercise the greatest vigilance 
if he would keep his enemy in check. 

Every person who is subject to gouty attacks, or 
who has the slightest reason to believe his system 
is making uric acid in excess, should adopt imme- 
diately the one and only course which will neutralize 
the uric acid, i.¢., Bishop's Varalettes. Only by the 
use of this remedy can you be sure of setting at 
naught the influence of uric acid, and so keep free 
from agonizing gouty attacks, which the lowness of 
the system openly invites at this time of the year. 

THE BEGINNING OF GOUT. 

Many people unfortunately do not recognize the 
stealthy accumulation of uric acid in their system, 
and are therefore engulfed in an attack almost 
before they are aware of its presence. Yet exces- 
sive accumulation of uric acid gives rise to many 
disturbances, as, for instance, dyspepsia, heart- 
burn, acidity, biliousness, headaches, and depres- 
sion. As the accumulation increases, a burning 
irritation of the skin is often felt, especially in the 
palms, between the fingers, and around the ankles, 
while small lumps freyuently appear under the 
skin of the arms or legs, on the rim of the ear, the 
eyelids, or joints. Eventually the uric acid impreg- 
nates every part of the body, and finally deposits 
its pain-causing compounds in some joint, tissue, 
organ, or muscle, causing gout, in one or other of 
its serious forms. 

COMMON GOUTY ILLS. 

If the uric acid accumulates in any of thé joints 
an attack of gout or rheumatic gout, characterized 
by swellings, pain, and stiffness, supervenes. If, 
however, the muscles are attacked, the result is 
seen in gouty rheumatism, which may affect any 
part of the body, or in lumbago, a form of gout 
characterized by severe and persistent pain in the 

yack. Sciatica and neuritis, closely allied and 
extremely painful uric acid ailments, are caused by 
the settling of the uric acid in the sheaths of the 
nerves of the thigh and arm respectively. When 
uric acid penetrates to the skin, gouty eezema is 
caused. Stone and gravel occur as the result of the 
uratic deposits forming in the kidneys and bladder. 

Any one who is suffering from gout in one or other 
of these forms, or any one who has experienced the 
above symptoms of uric acid accumulation, has 
urgent need of Bishop’s Varalettes. Bishop's 
Varalettes are just as effective in overcoming a 
serious attack of any gout ailment as they are in 

wreventing the development of gout. This is simply 
eine the means of relief and of prevention are 
one and the same—viz., removal of uric acid. 
Bishop’s Varalettes are essential to the gouty sub- 
ject’s welfare. They enter the circulation imme- 
diately they are taken, ——— to the remotest 
parts of the system, and by their solvent powers 
over uric acid and its compounds they are able to 
break up and remove from the system the root- 
cause ot all gouty suffering. 


A TIMELY BOOK ON GOUT. 

At this season of goutiness the little book on 
gout, issued by the manufacturers of Bishop’s 
Varalettes, has a special significance. It gives 
much valuable information concerning gouty ail- 
ments, their origin, development, and treatment, 
and contains a gout dietary, compiled from the 
works of leading authorities, showing what foods 
are conducive to gout and what are not. If you 
would like a copy of this book one will be sent yon 
free, if you write asking for Booklet V, to Alfred 
Bishop, Ltd. (est. 1857), 48, Spelman Street, Lon- 
don, N.E. 

Bishop's Varalettes dissolve in any liquid with 
brisk effervescence, and, being tasteless, may be 
added to any beverage without interfering with its 
fiavour. They are sold by all chemists in vials at 
1s., bottles at 2s., cases containing twenty-five days’ 
treatment for 5s. or direct from makers above. 
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SMITH, ELDER & COS PUBLICATIONS 











HISTORY—whether of politics, war, the arts, science, literature, sport, travel, society, and of eve: 
other department of human life and national achievement—is in effect the synthesis of the life of 
individuals. It is composite biography. To analyze it, to get at the exact facts which make history, the 
need is always arising to have individual knowledge of this or that notable man or woman—their exact 
action or opinion or achievement. It is the same need which makes a dictionary indispensable in order to 
compare words, to find their origin and exact meaning. 

What a lexicon is to a language, ‘ The Dictionary of National Biography’ is to the whole range of 
British life. It is the compendium of over 30,000 -biographies (prepared by specialists) of the leading 
figures in British history, naval and military affairs, the progress of the Colonies, the administration of 
India, philosophy, all branches of science, medicine, surgery, theology, literature, political economy, law, 
music, art, and the drama. 

Originally published in 66 volumes, this standard work is now reprinted on thinner paper, which 
reduces it to 22 volumes, containing every word of the original edition, but one-third the size and 
one-third the price. 








Cloth, Gilt Top - - - - - - 15s. net each 
Half-Morocco - - - - - « 2a -« 
The Set (in Cloth) - - - - - 162. 10s. net (instead of 497. 10s.) 


The Dictionary of National Biography. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 
A REVOLVING BOOK-STAND, specially made in well-seasoned oak, walnut, or mahogany, to hold the 22 Volumes, may be 


obtained from Messrs. Hampton & Sons, Ltd., of Pall Mall East, London, S.W. Measurements : Height, 2 ft. 6 in. ; Table top, 194 in. square. 
Price £3 108. 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU THE VOLUMES OR WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 





SECOND EDITION, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
Fifty Years of New Japan. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Book of Flowers. 








Compiled by Count SHIGENOBU OKUMA, late Prime Minister of | 
Edited by | 


Japan and Minister of Foreign Affairs, and others. 
MARCUS B. HUISH. 


Spectator.—‘‘ This work is the most authoritative that has ever been published in | 
What chiefly strikes us throughout is the | 


English on the progress of modern Japan. efly t 
moderateness, the cool-headedness, and the reasoned optimism of the writers.” 





With a Portrait. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Pascal. 
By Viscount ST. CYRES, Author of ‘Frangois de Fénelon,’ &c. 


Times.—** * Pascal,’ by Viscount St. Cyres, has all the scientific precision of the Oxford 


school of history, and is also full of sparkling wit.” fe , 
ween.—“ A brilliant study of the life of the great mathematician....A most suggestive 
and fascinating book.” 





Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


George I. and the Northern War. 
A Study of British Hanoverian Policy in the North of Europe in the 
Years 1709 to 1721. By JAMES FREDERICK CHANCE, M.A. 
F.R.Hist.S., Author of ‘ The Lighthouse Work of Sir James Chance, 
Bart.’ 
Daily Telegraph.—“ It is a very interesting chapter of English and European history 
that Mr. Chance here sets forward, and it is presented with a mastery of detail and a 
fulness to which it is scarcely possible to do justice in a necessarily brief notice.” 








By KATHARINE TYNAN and FRANCES MAITLAND. 


_ _Truth.—* Will charm flower-lovers....Of each flower the authors give a description, 
including the folk-names by which it has been known, the legends connected with it, the 
virtues attributed to it, and quotations of poetry or prose about it.” 





With 4 Half-Tone and 2 Line Illustrations. Large post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘The Small Garden Useful. 
By A. C. CURTIS, Author of ‘ The Small Garden Beautiful.’ 
Westminster Gazette.—‘‘Mr. Curtis understands the young gardeners’ difficulties, 


When we say that ‘ The Small Garden Useful’ is as good as was its forerunner, ‘ The Small 
Garden Beautiful,’ we give it high praise.” 





Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Coming Englishman. 
By Prof. JAMES LONG, Author of ‘British Dairy Farming,’ ‘ The 
Small Farm and its Management,’ &c. 
Live Stock Journal.—‘ The book should appeal not only to the agricultural community, 


and those who are interested in the various new movements intended for the benetit of the 
people, but to a large class which belongs to neither.” 





For FEBRUARY. 


CANADIAN BORN. Chaps. 9-10. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
THE LATE PROVOST OF ETON. By Bishop Welldon. 
THE HOWE O’ THE MEARNS. By Violet Jacob. 


AN ENGLISH PRISONER OF WAR IN FRANCE, 1794-5. 
Shuttleworth. 


HUMANISTIC EDUCATION WITHOUT LATIN. By Arthur C. Benson. 
OWER YOUNG TO MARRY YET. By Jane H. Findlater. 


Contents. 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Price One Shilling. 


THE LORD MAYOR'S VISIT TO OXFORD IN 1826. By C. R. L. Fletcher. 
| THE LIFE AND DESTINIES OF MAGISTER LAUKHARD. By the Rev. A. T. 5% 


Goodrick. 


sy the Hon. N. L. Kay- | (He GHOST IN THE HOUSE. By Austin Philips. 
| MORE HUMOURS OF CLERICAL LIFE. By the Rev. Stewart F. L. Bernays. 
| THE OSBORNES. Chapters. By E. F. Benson, 





London: 


SMITH, ELDER & 


a 
—— 


CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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